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BRIGHT  AS  A  DOLLAR- 

(That’s  the  future  that  faces  operators  trained  on  Burroughs  machines) 


Want  to  pass  out  rewarding  futures  to  your  graduating 
classes?  You’ll  get  a  big  boost  in  the  right  direction 
simply  by  training  your  students  on  Burroughs 
machines! 

Here  are  the  forces  that  make  up  the  boost: 

•  First  and  foremost,  Burroughs  operators  are  in  big 
demand— the  inevitable  result  of  the  rate  at  which 
business  buys  Burroughs  machines  (by  the 
thousands!). 

•  With  automatic  data  processing  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  common  in  today’s  business,  employees  with  a 
basic  knowledge  of  its  tools  are  a  welcome  asset. 
Naturally  then,  with  Burroughs  Sensimatic 
Accounting  Machines  playing  such  an  important 
part  in  automatic  data  processing,  the  girl  who  is 
familiar  with  them  has  a  head  start  when  automa¬ 
tion  reaches  her  company. 

•  Ijearning  on  these  uncomplicated,  highly  automatic 
machines  is  rapid,  easy  and  thorough. 

•  Machine  maintenance  is  both  economical  and 
quickly  available  throughout  the  country. 

•  A  boost  for  teachers,  too:  Burroughs  offers  free, 
practical  teaching  aids  and  realistic  instruction 
courses. 


CaUulnlor — dtttlop*  high  degree 
of  ikilt  and  aeruracy. 


Seneinuitir  aerounting  maehine — 
with  praetiee  materiaU  far  potting. 


Courtet  for  Hurrought  popular  aiding  and  billing 
marhinet  help  derrlop  ttudenl  arcurary  and  tpeed. 


^  Burroughs 

Corporation 

‘NEW  DIMENSIONS  j  in  eUctmnica  and  data  proceasing  ayalema* 


•umiouGHs  couporation,  iumiouGHS  division.  Detroit  u.  Michigan 

Pleaae  send  me  complete  information  on  Burroughs  equipment  for  teaching 
purposes,  BEW—lOl 

NAME  _  ■  .  _ _ 

POSITION  _  INSTITUTION _ 

•TtlET  _  _  _ 


Want  full  details?  Just  send  in  the  coupon. 
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SALESMANSHIP  FUNDAMENTALS 

SECOND  EDITION 


HOW  TO  USE  THE  CALCULATOR 
AND  THE  COMPTOMETER 

FOURTH  EDITION 


By  Lloyd  and  Hosier 

Ideal  text  for  one^mester  course  in 
personal-use  typing.  Includes  test  and 
grading  plans.  Almost  wholly  fac¬ 
simile.  Organization  so  explicit  that 
course  can  be  conducted  by  any 
teacher.  Features  at-the-machine 
composition  practice.  75  lessons,  128 
pp.,  hard  cover.  Ready  in  January. 


By  Ernest  and  DaVall 

An  authentic  approach  to  salesman¬ 
ship  based  on  selling  techniques  de¬ 
scribed  in  actual  sales  manuals  from 
leading  sales  organizations.  Covers 
the  nature  of  selling,  the  sales  per¬ 
sonality,  the  techniques  of  selling,  and 
the  salesman’s  responsibilities.  Pro¬ 
vides  many  directed  student  activities 
and  realistic  sales  case-problems.  Em¬ 
phasis  on  personal  selling.  Modem 
illustrations.  Available  with  Work¬ 
book,  Teacher’s  Manual  and  Key. 
Ready  In  January. 


By  James  R.  Meehan 

New  Fourth  Edition  text  for  office- 
machines  courses.  Designed  to  give 
complete  instruction  and  exercises  for 
operating  key-driven  calculators. 
Comptometers,  Burroughs  Calcula¬ 
tors,  and  Plus  Comptometers.  Teaches 
the  four  fundamental  machine  opera- 
f^tions.  Stresses  the  skill  development 
P  of  sound  touch-operation  techniques. 
Bright  and  lively  with  cartoon  draw¬ 
ings.  Includes  “practice  set’’  type 
problems,  review  problems,  and  com¬ 
prehensive  tests.  Ready  in  January. 


BASIC  CLERICAL  PRAQICE  FIBER  TO  FABRIC 

SECOND  EDITION  mJi  THIRD  EDITION 

By  Feller  and  Reynolds 

Attractive,  completely  revised  edttlon 
for  training  clerical  office  workers. 

Provides  refresher  training  in  bask 
fundamentals  of  spelling,  writing,  pro¬ 
nunciation,  vocabulary,  punctuation, 
grammar,  and  arithmetic.  Trains  stu¬ 
dents  for  beginning  office  Jobs.  De¬ 
velops  suitable  personality  and  effec¬ 
tive  human  relations.  Gives  occupa¬ 
tional  Information  and  Job-hunting 
techniques.  Indndes  many  practical 
student  activities  and  skill-building 
office  projects.  Available  with  Work¬ 
book  and  Teacher’s  Manual.  Ready 
in  March. 


GENERAL  RECORD  KEEPING 

FOURTH  EDITION 

By  Heiges,  Schneider,  and  Huffman 

A  bright  new  edition,  tuned  to  the 
feelings  and  ambitions  of  teen-agers, 
for  training  In  the  keeping  of  records 
for  buying,  selling,  handling  cash, 
maintaining  budgets.  Written  in  an 
interesting  style  and  nontechnical  lan¬ 
guage.  Emphasis  on  the  “Why”  of 
record  keeping  as  well  as  the  “How.” 
Organization  suitable  for  one-  or  two- 
semester  courses.  Available  with  two 
Workbooks,  Tests,  Teacher’s  Manual. 
Ready  in  February. 


By  Potter  and  Corbman 

Modem,  completely  up-to-date  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  popular  book  on  textiles— 
from  fiber  to  fabric.  Presents  the  story « 
of  modem  textiles,  simply  and  au¬ 
thoritatively,  for  the  student,  the  con¬ 
sumer,  the  sales  person,  the  buyer. 
Includes  all  the  major  natural  and 
num-made  fibers.  Even  covers  such 
new  fibers  as  Verel,  Zefran,  Darlan, 
and  Creslan.  Ready  in  March. 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


HANDBOOK  FOR  THE 
MEDICAL  SECRETARY 

FOURTH  EDITION 


CONSUMER  ECONOMICS- 
PRINCIPLES  AND  PROBLEMS 

SECOND  EDITION 


By  Miriam  Bredow 

A  must  for  the  medical  secretarial 
student... for  classroom  training  and 
later  on  the  joh.  Authoritative  instruc* 
tion  on  practices,  procedures,  forms, 
ethics,  and  terminology  of  medical 
office.  Covers  such  topics  as  patient 
histories,  accounting,  billing,  corre* 
spondence,  personality,  appointments, 
nursing  techniques,  secretarial  duties 
in  hospital  and  dental  offices,  and 
many  more.  Ready  in  February. 


By  Wilhelms  and  Heimerl 

A  new  edition  designed  for  courses  in 
consumer  economics,  consumer  in¬ 
formation,  and  consumer  education. 
Based  on  the  Consumer  EduoUion 
Study  sponsored  by  the  National 
Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals.  Shows  the  student  how  to 
build  useful  skills  in  buying,  manage 
his  finances,  increase  his  resources, 
and  protect  his  legal  interests.  Pro¬ 
vides  an  understanding  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  economy,  and  government  as 
it  affects  the  student’s  own  economic 
life.  Available  with  Workbook, 
Teacher’s  Manual  and  Key,  Text- 
film.  Ready  in  January. 


DYNAMIC  SHORTHAND 
SKILL  BUILDINGt 
AText'Woiiibooli  for  Catholic  Schools 

By  Sister  M.  Therese,  O.S.F. 

A  new  student  workbook  that  com¬ 
bines  important  teachings  of  the 
Church  with  shorthand  skill  develop¬ 
ment.  For  use  as  a  15-minute  daily 
asrignment  to  enrich  the  regular 
shorthand  lesson  . . .  after  completion 
of  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual. 
Material  based  on  popular  editions 
of  three  encyclicals— communism,  so¬ 
cial  justice,  and  Christian  marriage. 
Ready  in  January. 


....  a  partial  list 


BUSINESS  ENGLISH  ESSENTIALS  ^  GREGG  REPORTING  SHORTCUTS 

SECOND  EDITION  p|J|il^  ,  SECOND  EDITION 

By  Greta  L.  Larson  By  Zoubek  and  Rif  kin 


Write  your  nearest 
Gregg  office 


Text- workbook  in  business  English 
for  post-high  school  courses— day  or 
evening  classes.  The  organization  of 
the  new  edition  (based  on  the  most 
modem  teaching  methodology— pre¬ 
test,  teach,  test,  review,  test,  teach, 
and  test  again)  provides  die  solution 
for  a  painful  educational  problem  in 
business  English.  Every  section  sup¬ 
ported  by  worksheets.  Attractive  new 
design  and  format.  Available  with 
Teacher’s  Manual  and  Key.  Ready  In 
February. 


A  compilation  of  several  thousand 
reporting  shortcuts  used  and  recom- 
^  >,mended  by  sncces^l  Gregg  report- 
Ul'  era*  Includes  useful  phrases,  phrase 
families,  medical  words  and  phrases, 
legal  words  and  terms,  chemical 
terms,  and  similar  outlines.  The  text 
b  of  equal  value  to  students  prepar¬ 
ing  to  be  reporters,  as  well  as  prac¬ 
ticing  reporters.  Ready  in  February. 


PUBLISHING  DIVISION 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 


New  York  3S:  33#  Wnt  42ad  Street 
Chicaso  44:  4453  Chase  Avenue 
Saa  Francisco  4t  4#  Post  Street 
Dallas  h  5#1  Etan  Street 
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Th«n  get  the  new  R-Kive  File— lightweight, 
portable,  with  many  uMt  in  office 
and  home.  Either  letter  or  legal  tize 

folder*  (it  In  thli  one  file.  Strong, 
corrwgoted  fibre  board  with  handy  "tote" 
opening*  front,  *ide  and  rear  (or 
ea*y  handling.  Reod-ct'.a-glance  index 
area.  Attractive,  fade-proof  fini*h. 


BANKERS  BOX  CO.,  Dept.BEI2 

\!!!!^  2607  North  2Sth  Ave.  Franklin  Park,  III. 


You  can’t 
FINER  DESKS! 


The  nation’*  lead¬ 
ing  manufarturer  of 
Buaineaa  Education 
Furniture  offer,  you 
a  oompiete  aelertion 
of  Orophead  Typing 
Deak,,  Automatic 

and  Adiuatable  Typing  Deaka,  Poature  Seat¬ 
ing,  Electric  Device,,  Modular  Deaka  and 
Bo^keeping  Tablea.  Write  (or  free  copy  of 
our  'S9  catmog. 


Only  wood  typing  de$kt  absorb  sound  and 
vibration.  There  is  no  satisfactory  substitsue. 


WHY  USE  ELECTRICS! 

Motives  and  Methods 

A  four-piige  reprint  fronn  September 
BEW.  Here  is  a  practical  analysis  of 
the  reasons  for  using  electrics  in  the 
classroom  and  methods  that  a  busi¬ 
ness  teacher  can  use  to  justify  their 
expense  to  the  administrator. 

Prico— 25^  per  capy 

Sand  ordar  tog»th»r  with  remittance 
to:  Raerint  Dapt. 

Businwst  Educcition  World 

330  W.  42nd  S».,  Naw  Yark  36.  N.  Y. 


Let's  Not  Sell  Our  Students  Short 

Developing  their  skills  is  not  enough 

ELLEN  BUTLER 

Stranahan  High  School.  Ft  Lauderdale,  Fla. 


WE  CAN  AGREE,  I  think,  that 
high  school  provides  the  last 
formal  training  that  most  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  students  receive  before  entering 
the  business  world.  Therefore,  the 
greatest  weight  of  responsibility  for 
their  success  rests  with  the  high  school 
business  teacher.  And  even  in  the 
case  of  students  who  continue  their 
formal  education,  the  basic  training 
that  helps  determine  the  patterns  to 
he  followed  later  is  established  in 
high  school  classes. 

Every  day— in  fact,  each  class  peri¬ 
od  of  every  day— should  make  a  def¬ 
inite  contribution  to  the  final  goal: 
the  well-trained  prospective  office 
employee.  Business  teachers  are  sell¬ 
ing  their  students  short  if  they  do  not 
go  beyond  developing  the  minimum 
skills  and  preparing  students  to  pass 
final  examinations  in  their  respective 
courses.  The  work  of  the  business 
teachers  in  a  well  organized  depart¬ 
ment  is  closely  correlated,  so  that 
there  is  a  unity  of  purpose  in  empha¬ 
sizing  correct  English  and  spelling, 
desirable  work  habits  and  attitudes, 
and  good  business  behavior  in  all 
classes. 

Teaching  correct  spelling,  punctu¬ 
ation,  vocabulary  enrichment,  written 
and  oral  expression,  and  grammar  is 
the  task  of  every  teacher,  not  the 
English  teacher  alone.  Typing  and 
shorthand  teachers  are  well  aware 
that  the  student  who  can  write  KK) 
words  a  minute  in  shorthand  and  type 
60  w  a  m  is  of  little  value  to  an  em¬ 
ployer  unless  she  can  write,  speak, 
and  spell  correctly.  Correctness  can 
be  made  a  habit  if  all  teachers  em¬ 
phasize  it  in  all  phases  of  class  work. 

Because  employers  rate  efficiency, 
attitude  toward  work,  and  ability  to 
accept  responsibility  as  high  as  they 
rate  actual  production,  it  is  necessary 
;  that  students  know  what  will  he  ex- 
I  pected  of  them  on  the  job  in  addi¬ 


tion  to  skills.  It  is  not  my  intention 
here  to  underestimate  the  importance 
of  achievement  of  proficiency  in  typ¬ 
ing,  shorthand,  filing,  operating  office 
machines,  and  handling  bookkeeping 
records;  we  can  stress  these  skills 
without  neglecting  the  development 
of  the  desirable  personal  attributes 
necessary  for  success. 

How  can  the  business  teacher  aid 
in  developing  these  attributes?  First 
of  all,  the  teacher’s  enthusiasm  is  the 
greatest  factor  of  influence  in  the 
training  process.  Enthusiasm  is  as 
contagious  as  the  mumps— and  far 
less  painful!  Secondly,  businesslike 
conduct  and  efficiency  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  will  brush  off  on  the  stu¬ 
dents.  If  every  minute  counts  in  the 
classroom,  the  students  will  make 
every  minute  count  on  the  job. 

•  How  long  does  it  take  to  get  the 
class  started,  take  the  roll,  and  per¬ 
form  the  necessary  clerical  duties  in 
each  class  period?  What  are  the  stu¬ 
dents  doing  to  make  the  most  of 
these  minutes? 

•  What  happens  when  the  teach¬ 
er  has  been  unavoidably  delayed 
and  arrives  10  minutes  or  40  minutes 
after  the  bell  has  rung?  A  well  organ¬ 
ized  class  is  under  way  and  going 
about  its  work  in  the  same  manner  as 
it  would  if  the  teacher  were  in  the 
room.  Efficiency  can  become  a  habit; 
if  the  students  know  exactly  what  is 
expected  of  them,  they  will  respond 
readily.  Putting  across  the  idea  that 
“When  the  boss  is  away,  the  em¬ 
ployee’s  responsibility  is  greater’’  will 
develop  an  adult  attitude  toward 
work  and  a  degree  of  pride  in  ful- 
fllling  an  obligation. 

If  the  atmosphere  of  the  classroom 
is  such  that  the  students  are  in- 
spirerl,  encotiraged,  and  rewarded 
for  doing  their  best  each  day,  the 
feeling  of  suc'cess  will  take  hold  and 
be  the  basis  for  supreme  effort. 
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THE  BUSINESS  TEACHER’S 


SmsEBSTZK:,  GIRLS 


THIS  DEPARTMENT,  which  began  the  new  school  year  rather  slug¬ 
gishly,  has  begun  to  draw  a  few  resjionses  from  you  readers— and  here’s 
hoping  that  even  more  of  you  “get  into  the  act.” 

Whether  you  have  a  problem  or  a  suggested  solution,  send  it  along 
to  Problem  Clinic,  Business  Education  Would,  330  West  42  Street, 
New  York  36,  N.  Y.— and  please  enclose  a  carbon  copy  if  you  submit  a 
solution.  (We’ll  retain  one  ctipy  for  our  printer  and  forward  the  other 
to  the  problem-setter.  Your  entry  may  be  signed  “Anonvmous,”  but  we 
need  your  name  and  address  in  case  you  turn  out  to  be  a  winner  of 
one  of  our  prizes— $25  and  $15  for  the  two  best  solutions  submitted,  and 
$10  and  $5  for  the  two  best  nrohlems  submitted  (by  next  Mav  1  ). 


When  there's  a  vacancy 
for  a  higher-paid  pri¬ 
vate  secretary’s  job  in 
your  office  —  will  you 
get  it? 

You  will  if  you  prac¬ 
tice  competent  stenog¬ 
raphy  and  typing — amt 
if  you  consistently  use 


JUNE  PROBLEM  1 

lloxc  can  we  enccurai'e  shorthand  students  to  take  jobs  upon  firaduation 
that  require  the  use  of  their  shorthand  ability? 

Every  year  I  see  several  of  my  siudents  taking  jobs  that  require  only  typing 
and  office -machine  skills.  This  concerns  me,  and  /  would  like  to  know  how 
we,  as  business-education  teachers,  can  prevent  it. 

Recently  /  discussed  this  problem  with  a  personnel  director,  and  .she  said 


it  was  getting  to  he  difficult  to  hire  shorthand  writers.  Applicants  (who  had 
shorthand  skill)  were  very  willing  to  accept  a  job  at  less  pay  if  they  were 
assured  of  typing  or  office-machine  work— hut  no  .shorthand! 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  doing  a  better  job  than  ever  before  in  training 
our  students  to  write  and  transcribe  shorthand  with  the  various  award  pro¬ 
grams,  dictatiim  records,  nwre  interesting  textbooks,  etc.  The  students  whom 
I  have  trained  in  the  ]Hist  years  and  who  luwe  taken  '‘stenographic”  jobs  re-  ! 
imrt  that  they  thoroughly  enjoy  using  their  .shorthand  and  that  they  have 
sufficient  skill.  Hence,  they  are  prepared! 

I  am  a  frm  believer  in  the  value  of  individual  conferences  with  students 
throughout  their  high  sclwol  work.  At  the.se  conferences  we  always  discuss 
the  possibilities  of  stenographic  jobs,  etc.  Yet,  some  who  .seem  convinced,  ] 
when  talking  to  me,  that  they  want  to  u.se  their  shortluind  have  taken  routine 
jobs  as  mentioned  above. 

Is  it  not  a  vital  problem  to  us  then  to  keep  these  students  interested  in 
shorthand,  .so  that  they  will  make  u.se  of  this  .skill  that  we  and  they  have  worked 
so  hard  to  develop? 


an  A.W.Fablr  Eraser- 
SriK.  With  this  pencil-  [ 
shaped,  white-polished  I 
beauty  you  erase  with¬ 
out  a  trace.  Whoosh — 
mistakes  disappear  as 
you  remove  a  single 
letter  without  marring 
surrounding  area.  Pick 
up  a  few  at  your  .Sta¬ 
tioners  today. 

Which  point 
do  you  prefer? 

MEDIUM  or  AVERAGE 

THIN  or  BLUNT  ; 

EraserStik  gives  ■ 


lixi.N'NA  Burkhart  Flohell  ^  you  your  choice 

David  City  (Neb.)  U.S.  I  Point  with  mechanical 


Suggested  Solution 

Dear  Mrs.  Florell: 

Your  problem  is  the  same  problem 
faced  by  every  shorthand  teacher 
w'ho  is  interested  in  her  students’ 
securing  good  positions.  We  must 
keep  these  students— many  of  whom 
have  worked  exceedingly  har<l  on 
their  shorthand  for  two  years— inter¬ 
ested  in  continuing  it  when  they  go 


shorthand  either  in  employment  or 
for  personal  use  in  college.  I  think 
that  your  idea  of  individual  con¬ 
ferences  is  the  starting  point.  1  also 
use  that  method. 

Every  student  whom  1  have  ever 
taught  who  did  not  n.se  her  short¬ 
hand  when  she  went  to  work  failed 
to  do  so  for  one  of  two  reasons: 

( 1 )  Some  of  them  did  not  go  on 
he  cause  they  di.sliked  shorthand. 


or  hand  sharpener. 

TEACHERS:  FREE  sample 
available  for  class  demon¬ 
stration.  Write  on  school 


I  stationery, 


With  brush  20«  Without  brush  10« 
7099  and  7U99B  gray  all-utility 
EraserStik  for  pencil,  ink  or 
typewriting. 


to  work.  I  always  (juestion  the  ad-  (2)  The  most  common  reason  was  7066  and  7066B  for  those  who 
visahility  of  their  wa.sting  their  time  the  little  four-letter  word  fear.  They  prefer  a  soft,  red  typewriter  eraser, 

if  they  are  not  going  to  use  their  were  afraid  that  they  w'ere  not  good  A^.W.Fabar-CatUll  R«ncil  Co.  Nowark  3,  N.  J. 
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eiiougii  in  shorthand  to  take  the  nec¬ 
essary  dictation.  This  fear  is  what  1 
am  trying  to  combat  in  my  depart¬ 
ment. 

First  of  all,  graduates  must  have 
a  gotxl  shorthand  background.  We 
know  that  a  speed  of  80  warn  is  a 
munt  in  all  industry,  and  from  1(X) 
warn  up  is  required  by  many  firms. 
I  think  that  they  must  know  they 
are  gtaxl  enough.  Constant  drill  in 
the  classro<>m  and  constant  testing 
will  show  them  that  they  are  improv¬ 
ing.  Sometimes  the  student  herself 
is  the  best  judge.  If  she  isn’t  capable, 
she  often  knows  it. 

My  administration  co-operates  with 
me  by  allowing  my  secretarial  stu¬ 
dents  to  work  for  an  instructor  one 
period  a  day.  This  really  builds  up 
their  c-onfidence.  It  also  gives  some 
of  them  more  prestige  around  school 
than  they  have  ever  hatl  lx»fore— 
and,  of  course,  gives  them  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  take  dictation  from 
other  ix*ople  besides  myself.  (Some 
of  my  girls,  through  this  plan,  have 
even  had  an  opportunity  to  take  dic¬ 
tation  from  that  wonderful  creature 
—a  man.) 

I  also  believe  that  a  testing  pro¬ 


gram  as  broad  as  your  set-up  will 
allow  you  to  make  it  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  to  your  secretarial  students.  In¬ 
vestigation  will  show  you  that  state 
employment  tests,  Civil  Service  tests, 
F.B.I.  tests,  NOMA  tests,  and  many 
others  are  at  your  disposal.  When 
strangers  give  thest'  tests,  they  of¬ 
ten  seem  more  important  to  the  stu¬ 
dents. 

1  think,  t(X),  that  many  students 
are  discouraged  because  they  think 
that  they  will  start  out  immediately 
in  a  position  that  is  strong  on  short¬ 
hand.  Many  firms  start  offic'e  employ¬ 
ees  in  beginning  clerical  positions 
and  advance  them  only  after  they 
l>ecome  familiar  with  office  proce¬ 
dures  and  the  terms  of  the  business. 
Of  cwirse,  if  a  student  is  not  very 
capable,  she  will  not  advance  very 
fast.  When  her  friends  back  in  high 
.sch(X)l  find  out  that  she  is  not  using 
her  shorthand,  they  wonder  why. 
Sometimes  they  think  that  the  same 
thing  may  happen  to  them,  and  they 
are  afraid  to  apply  for  a  shorthand 
positi(Mi. 

One  factor  that  will  help  influence 
our  shorthand  students  is  the  fact 
that  students  who  know  shorthand 


SEMCO'S 

ADJUSTABLE  TYPING  TABLES 


Pinellas  International  Airport 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida 


•  HEAVY  GAUGE  STEEL  •  MODERN  DESIGN 

•  ADJUSTABLE  •  GUARANTEED 

•  NON-CHIP  FINISH  •  AMERICA'S  BIGGEST  VALUE 


Research  has  proven  that  BOTH  the  chair  and  table  should 
be  adjusted  to  fit  the  individual.  Semco  has  spent  many  years 
in  the  study  and  development  of  these  new  products  .  .  . 
arsd  now  they  qo  one  step  further  and  UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEE  them.  They  are  America's  biggest  value  because 
you  cannot  match  their  performance  and  durability.  You  owe 
it  to  yourself  to  look  into  and  buy  Semco  products! 

Write  for  the  new  catalogue  .  .  .  todmj! 


will,  as  a  rule,  command  better 
salaries  than  those  who  do  not.  That 
is  our  strongest  talking  point.  We  are 
helped  here  by  the  faci  that  busi¬ 
nessmen  who  talk  to  our  students 
tell  them  that  it  is  still  hard  to  find 
enough  go(xl  shorthand  students  to 
fill  the  demand. 

So  let’s  keep  on  stressing  short¬ 
hand,  drilling  shorthand,  and  recom¬ 
mending  shorthand.  I’m  sure  that  it 
is  here  to  stay  and  that,  as  time 
goes  on,  our  students  will  use  it  more 
and  more. 

Opal  Heatherly 

Rich  Hill  (Mo.)  High  School 

SEPTEMBER  PROBLEM 

I  am  the  only  business  teacher  in  a 
small  high  .school  that  has  three  teach¬ 
ers  of  English,  each  teaching  other 
subjects  also.  I  myself  have  a  license 
to  teach  English  and  am  in  favor  of 
any  and  all  good  English  practices 
we  are  able  to  teach  to  our  students. 

My  jtroblem,  however,  is  one  of  a 
continual  controversy  between  the 
business  and  the  English  departments. 
The  English  dejxirtment  does  not 
recognize  many  things  that  I  teach, 
and  students  are  told  in  their  English 
classes  that  many  ideas  I  have  stressed 
are  taboo.  For  instance,  the  English 
department  says  there  are  two  styles 
of  business  letters:  block  (which  we 
call  modified  block)  and  indented 
(which  we  teach  in  general  business 
for  use  with  longhand,  but  no  longer 
teach  in  typewriting  in  order  to  save 
time).  I  teach  the  strictly  blocked  style 
(which  they  refuse  to  admit  exists), 
as  well  as  the  many  variations  of 
modified  block  style  and  (imagine  the 
raised  eyebrows)  the  NOMA  .simpli¬ 
fied  style.  They  teach  two  styles  of 
letter  punctuation,  closed  and  open 
(which  we  call  mixed);  they  do  not 
recognize  such  a  thing  as  our  much- 
used  open  jninctuation.  My  students 
are  told  that  “cooperate”  must  be 
.spelled  with  a  hyphen;  that  rarely 
does  a  comma  follow  a  prepositional 
phrase;  and  that  a  dash  is  rarely  tised 
and  need  not  he  learned. 

My  shorthand,  typewriting,  general - 
business,  .secretary’s  books— indeed,  all 
my  bu.siness  texts  and  reference  books 
—treat  these  matters  quite  differently, 
disagreeing  at  times  on  punctuation, 
but  with  a  more  simplified  and  con¬ 
sistent  approach.  For  instance,  the 
word  “cooperate”  may  or  may  not  be 
written  with  a  hyphen;  and  I  justify 
the  use  of  commas  after  prepositional 
phrases  by  suggesting  that  when  a 
natural  pause  occurs,  a  comma  may 
he  inserted.  Some  students  in  my 
shorthand  classes  have  learned  through 
workbook  drills  what  prepositional 
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phrases  are;  and  for  the  first  time  they  j 
have  understood  adverbial  clauses  by  1 
referring  to  them  as  “as  clauses”  and 
“if  clauses.”  Yet  I  feel  sorry  for  them 
when  their  themes  are  graded  down 
for  punctuation  that  appears  after 
prepositional  phrases— as  our  short¬ 
hand  book  almost  consistently  does; 
and  my  heart  went  out  to  the  girl  who 
was  sharply  admonished  when  she  let 
the  term  “if  clause”  slip  out  in  English  i 
class.  When  the  shorthand  students 
promptly  came  to  her  defense,  they 
were  told,  “But  this  is  English,  not 
shorthand.” 

I  have  bought  and  studied  the  Eng¬ 
lish  texts,  remarking  to  my  students 
that  texts  do  not  always  agree  hut  ' 
that  I  will  not  mark  them  wrong  on  \ 
things  their  English  books  teach,  that  ' 
either  way  is  correct  so  far  as  I  am  , 
concerned.  Not  so,  however,  from  the 
English  department.  1  have  typed  the  ' 
rules  of  punctuation  from  our  short¬ 
hand  hook  and  have  presented  them 
to  the  English  teachers.  I  have  asked 
them  to  view  my  texts,  remarking  that,  , 
while  we  vary  somewhat,  our  rules  are  ' 
essentially  the  same.  (To  date,  not 
one  has  ever  asked  for  my  texts.)  | 
They  smile  sympathetically,  agreeing  | 
that  we  may  vary,  and  continue  to  : 
count  wrong  the  slightest  deviation 
from  their  texts.  I 

To  my  students,  1  remark  that  ver-  I 
satility  and  adaptability,  as  well  as  j 
tact,  are  qualities  they  musi  develop;  | 
that  a  rose  by  any  other  name  would  i 
smell  as  sweet,  in  referring  to  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  names  given  open  punctu¬ 
ation,  block  style,  etc.  I  give  in  gladly, 
thinking  that  something  is  better  than 
nothing,  and  that  if  our  controversy  ! 
has  served  no  other  purpose,  it  has 
certainly  made  my  students  aware 
that  such  things  as  rules  of  punctua-  \ 
tion  and  letter  styles  do  exist. 

My  main  concern  is  that  things  I  i 
teach  in  all  sincerity  are  not  recog-  ! 
nized,  and  I  fear  that  students  suffer 
as  a  result.  We  are  all  losers  in  this 
respect.  Yet,  if  1  will  always  give  in, 
will  my  department  lose  its  prestige? 
And  do  1  become  wishy-washy  be¬ 
cause  I  invariably  say,  “There  is  more 
than  one  way,  and  1  shall  accept  either 
way?” 

I  should  like  to  read  the  reactions 
of  other  business  teachers  to  this 
problem  within  our  schools  and  their 
treatments  of  it. 

—Anonymous 

Suggested  Solution 

Dear  Anonymous:  i 

I’m  sure  many  of  us  recognized 
your  problem.  I’ve  encountered  it  for 
many  years;  but  the  pay-off  for  me 
came  when  I  took  a  position  having 


Why  students  write  neater, 
clearer  shorthand  with 
ESTERBROOK 
the  Gregg-Approved  pen 

In  this  specialized  world  of  ours,  there  is  a  tool  best 
suited  for  every  job— the  just  right  tool  for  better  Gregg 
penmanship  is  the  Esterbrook  pen  with  specially  de¬ 
signed,  precision-made  Gregg-Approved  point. 

This  point  (No.  1555)  always  writes  a  smooth,  even 
Gregg  line  so  important  for  legible  shorthand. 

And  E^terbrook’s  perfect  balance  and  easy-in-the- 
hand  construction  help  students  to  write  crisp  forms 
throughout  long  dictations  with  a  minimum  of  strain. 


Damaged  points  are  instantly  replaceable.  Point 
accidents  are  no  problam  when  the  pen  is  Esterbrook. 
Esterbrook  replaceable  points  screw  in— out  in  seconds, 
cost  60^.  They  are  available  at  nearest  pen  counter. 

AND  ■■ST  OF  ALI.,  THIS  QUALITY  WRITING  IN8TRUMBNT 
CARRISS  A  STUOBNT-LBVBL  FRICB  TAQ— COMFLBTB 

ONLY  ^2.35 

Good  penmanship  should  start  with  a  good  pen.  That 
is  why  many  teachers  in  our  schools  guide  their  students 
to  the  Esterbrook  Shorthand  pen  —  the  only  pen  with 
replaceable  point  made  specially  for  writing  Gregg. 

Sdte^Stoo^ 

THE  ESTERBPOOK  PEN  COMPANY.  CAMDEN  1,  NEW  JERSEY 
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teaching  assignments  in  both  the 
English  and  business-education  de¬ 
partments. 

Since  the  English  department  is¬ 
sued  detailed  instructions  for  grading 
papers,  I  found  myself  lx;ing  forced 
to  mark  wrong  in  the  English  classes 
some  things  that  I  was  required  to 
teach  in  the  business  classes.  To  make 
things  worse,  many  students  t<M)k 
classes  with  me  in  both  departments. 

From  past  experiences,  I  knew  it 
would  l)e  futile  and,  in  this  case, 
stupid,  to  try  to  erlucate  the  English 
department,  so  I  decided  to  educate 
the  students  instead.  Actually,  I 
worked  this  out  in  self-defense,  but 
my  experience  might  help  you.  I 
made  a  list  of  words  that  could  be 
found  spelled  more  than  one  way  in 
the  dictionaries,  collected  sources 
showing  differences  of  opinion  on 
punctuation,  and  posted  on  the  bulle¬ 
tin  board  a  letter  typed  six  different 
ways.  The  sotirct:  materials  were  pass¬ 
ed  out,  and  the  students  were  asked 
to  read  and  discuss  the  conflicting 
rules,  examples,  and  spelling. 

Then  I  had  the  students  bring  to 
class  typed  letters  that  their  parents 
had  received  in  the  mail  (with  the 
parents’  con.sent,  of  course).  We  post¬ 
ed  these  letters  and  discussed  the 
differences.  Hardly  any  two  were  ex¬ 
actly  alike  in  every  detail. 

I  then  explained  to  the  students 
the  “literary”  viewpoint  that  clings  to 
tradition  and  the  “husiness”  view¬ 
point  that  aims  at  simplicity  and 
speed.  1  also  explained  that  they  will 
find  these  conflicting  viewpoints  not 
only  in  their  English  and  business 
classes  but  al.so  in  the  business  world. 
One  employer  will  demand  strict  ad¬ 
herence  to  old-fashioned  styles  and 
usages,  while  another  will  care  only 
that  his  letters  convey  his  messages 
clearly  and  are  neat  and  accurate 
The  youngsters  could  easily  see 
that  in  school,  in  business,  and  in  life 
the.se  conflicting  views  are  inevitable 
and  mu.st  be  taken  in  stride.  They 
easily  understood  that  no  person  tells 
the  ‘T)o.s.s”  he  is  wrong  or  out  of  date 
—not  if  he  wishes  to  continue  to  draw 
his  salary. 

I  showed  them  how,  in  school, 
their  grades  were  comparable  to 
wages.  After  giving  each  student  a 
mimeographed  copy  of  the  grading 
rules  for  their  English  papers,  I  ex¬ 
plained  that  they,  and  I  too,  must 
accept  those  rules  so  long  as  they 
were  working  for  the  English  depart¬ 
ment.  In  the  business  classes  we 
were  progre.ssive  enough  to  accept 


anything  that  was  rignt,  but  in  the 
English  cla.sses  it  had  to  be  “a  special 
kind  of  right.” 

The  students  accepted  this  so  well 
that  we  had  no  arguments.  We  did 
have  some  laughs  and  enjoyed  pre¬ 
tending  we  were  working  for  a  very 
dignified  and  slightly  old-fashioned 
“boss.” 

Even  though  I  no  longer  teach 
English,  I  still  indoctrinate  every 
new  class  with  the  idea  that  there 
are  many  ways  of  doing  things,  all 
of  which  are  right,  and  it  is  altvays 
the  person  who  pays  the  salary  who 
chooses  which  of  these  “rights”  shall 
he  used. 

1  seldom  hear  complaints  about  the 
English  department  any  more.  When 
I  do  I  ask  “who’s  paying  the  salary” 
in  that  department.  Of  course,  I  real¬ 
ize  that  without  my  previous  “brain- 
wa.shing”  that  would  not  Ik*  a  satis¬ 
factory  answer;  but  I  sincerely  1k*- 
lieve  that  students  should  be  taught 
to  act*ept,  without  argument,  arbitrary 
decisions  from  people  in  authority  (it 
is  not  necessary  that  they  agree  with 
them).  They  are  going  to  have  to 
accept  similar  rules  and  regulations 
in  business. 

1  sincerely  hope  you  will  find  an 
answer  to  your  problem,  because  I 
know  it  is  an  annoying  one. 

A  Sympathizeh 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


A  MESSAGE  TO  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY  •  ONE  OF  A  SPECIAL  SERIES 


In  financial  aid  to  education . . . 

What  Should  Business  Do  Now? 


Now  that  the  federal  government  is  entering 
the  field,  should  business  firms  stop  giving 
finaneial  aid  to  our  colleges  and  universities? 

This  question  is  now  being  discussed  by  busi¬ 
ness  directors  throughout  the  country.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  is  prompted  l)y  the  near-billion-dollar 
program  of  federal  aid  to  education  passed  by 
Congress  a  few  months  ago.  For  if  the  federal 
government,  with  its  access  to  billions  in  taxes, 
is  assuming  responsibility  for  the  financial  wel¬ 
fare  of  education,  should  not  business  get  out  of 
the  way  and  let  the  government  take  over?  This 
is  the  general  way  the  ipiestion  is  being  asked. 

The  answer  is  a  resounding  NO.  i 

What  The  Federal  Program  Does 

The  new  federal  program  makes  it  possible 
for  the  government  to  spend  the  imposing  total 
of  S900  million  for  aid  to  education  over  the 
next  four  years.  There  are  still  many  loose  ends 
in  the  program.  But  already  it’s  quite  clear  what 
such  funds  will  —  and  will  not  —  do  to  help  re¬ 
lieve  the  financial  plight  of  our  colleges  and 
universities. 

First  of  all,  the  program  is  not  going  to  solve 
any  financial  problems  in  education  overniglit. 


The  program  is  just  barely  underway.  So  far  no 
money  has  actually  been  allocated,  and  Congress 
has  appropriated  only  $40  million  —  less  than 
5%  of  the  total. 

More  important,  there  is  very  little  in  the 
total  program  which  will  result  in  direct  aid  to 
colleges  ami  universities.  The  program  does  set 
up  fellowships  to  train  college  teachers.  But 
most  of  the  aid  will  eventually  be  channeled 
through  the  states  to  primary  and  secondary 
schools.  The  main  focus  of  the  program  is  edu¬ 
cation  for  national  defense  —  strengthening 
science,  mathematics  and  foreign  languages  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  together  with 
grants  for  counseling,  testing  ami  research. 

The  one  big  item  for  higher  education  is  a 
S295  million  student  loan  program,  which  will 
help  needy  students  pay  tuition  and  other  fees. 
But  tuition  rarely  covers  the  full  cost  to  the  col¬ 
lege  of  educating  a  student.  So  the  net  result 
could  well  be  an  additional  financial  strain  on 
our  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

For  the  three  most  pressing  financial  needs 
—  faculty  salaries,  scholarship  grants  and  new 
plant  and  equipment— colleges  and  universities 
must  still  rely  heavily  on  help  from  the  business 
community.  And  it  would  indeed  he  a  major 
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mUfurtune  if  the  recent  actions  of  the  govern* 
ment  put  a  blight  on  this  growing  and  substan* 
tial  support  to  higher  education. 

In  the  last  ten  years,  business  has  expanded 
its  financial  aid  to  education  by  more  than  four 
fold.  In  1948,  contributions  were  only  $24  mil¬ 
lion.  In  1957,  such  aid  reached  an  estimated 
$125  million.  Moreover,  corporations  have  been 
putting  a  larger  proportion  of  their  total  chari¬ 
table  gifts  into  education.  In  1950,  the  percent¬ 
age  was  only  17%.  By  pre-Sputnik  1956,  the 
share  had  already  increased  to  34%,  according 
to  figures  recently  released  by  the  Council  for 
Financial  Aid  to  Education. 

Why  Business  Must  Help 

The  most  compelling  reason  for  increasing 
business  aid  to  higher  education  —  at  an  even 
faster  rate — is  that  our  colleges  and  universities 
desperately  need  financial  help.  It  is  that  sim¬ 
ple.  Private  contributions  to  higher  education 
must  average  at  least  $400  million  over  the  next 
ten  years  if  our  colleges  are  to  meet  rising  oper¬ 
ating  costs  and  raise  faculty  salaries  to  decent 
levels.  Despite  the  growth  in  business  contribu¬ 
tions,  we  are  still  well  below  that  goal. 

If  our  colleges  cannot  solve  their  mounting 
financial  difficulties  through  voluntary  help 
from  business  firms,  alumni  and  communities 
—  then  it  is  to  be  expected  that  federal  aid  ul¬ 
timately  will  be  mobilized  in  a  big  way.  In  prin¬ 
ciple,  if  not  in  dollars,  the  85th  Congress  has 
paved  the  way.  Indeed,  a  large  federal  scholar¬ 
ship  program  was  squeezed  out  of  this  year’s 
legislation  only  in  tlie  course  of  last-minute  com¬ 
promises.  And  Arthur  S.  Flemming,  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  has  urged  that 
the  next  session  of  Congress  restore  the  scholar¬ 
ship  program. 

About  any  federal  rescue  operation  for  higher 
education,  two  things  are  quite  clear: 

(1)  Such  aid  will  come  too  late  to  prevent  ir¬ 
reparable  harm  resulting  from  the  current 
shortage  of  funds.  The  need  for  help  is 
urgent  and  immediate. 


(2)  With  federal  taxes  taking  over  half  of  all 
corporate  income,  any  federal  program  in 
the  end  will  be  financed  in  large  part  by 
the  business  community. 

An  Opportunity 

So,  viewed  narrowly,  it  is  in  the  selfish  interest 
of  business  firms  to  aid  our  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  now,  rather  than  wait  and  be  forced  to  pay 
later  on.  By  doing  so,  they  ensure  that  business 
will  have  a  continuing  supply  of  well-trained 
graduates.  They  take  advantage  of  the  tax  laws 
for  charitable  contributions  which  mean  the 
government  in  effect  assumes  more  than  half  tlie 
cost  of  business  aid  to  education.  And  they  win 
gratitude  for  a  voluntary  and  generous  act. 

Viewed  in  the  broad  public  interest,  the  busi¬ 
ness  community  has  an  opportunity  to  perform 
a  financial  rescue  mission  in  education  which 
could  well  be  the  key  to  successful  survival,  not 
only  of  our  present  system  of  higher  education, 
but  also  of  the  nation  itself. 

As  previous  editorials  in  this  series  have 
pointed  out,  a  very  small  share  of  the  net  in¬ 
come  of  business  firms  —  about  1%  —  would 
do  the  job.  Certainly  business  must  not  be  dis¬ 
tracted  from  this  opportunity  by  the  new  ven¬ 
ture  of  the  federal  government  in  financial  aid 
to  education. 


This  message  is  one  of  a  series  prepared  by  the 
McGraw-Hill  Department  of  Economics  to  help 
increase  public  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  important  nation-wide  developments.  Per¬ 
mission  is  freely  extended  to  newspapers, 
groups  or  individuals  to  quote  or  reprint  all 
or  parts  of  the  text. 

PRESIDENT 

McGRAW-HILL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INC. 
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IT'S  TIME  TO  ACT 
ON  NATIONAL  UNITY 
IN  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

PAUL  S.  LOMAX 

Professor  Emeritus,  New  York  University 


The  achievement  of  national  unity  in  business 
education  is  probably  the  most  urgent  professional 
problem  that  confronts  our  field  today.  Consequently, 

I  found  it  very  gratifying  and  heartening  to  note  two 
recent  indications  that  further  substantial  progress 
has  been  made  toward  accomplishing  this  essential 
goal.  The  first  indication  was  a  letter  of  September 
15,  1958,  from  the  executive  board  of  the  National 
Business  Teachers  Association  to  all  NBTA  members, 
with  an  attached  plan  for  unification  of  business 
education.  This  plan  was  prepared  by  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Development  of  National  Unity  in  Business 
Education,  representing  EBTA,  MPBEA,  NBTA, 
SBEA,  UBEA,  and  WBEA*,  and  presently  composed 
of  Paul  F.  Muse  (chairman),  Albert  C.  Fries,  E.  C. 
McGill,  Vernon  V.  Payne,  Bernard  A.  Shilt,  and 
Theodore  Woodward. 

The  NBTA  executive  board  announced  in  its  letter 
that,  at  a  special  meeting  held  last  June  28,  it  had 
passed  unanimously  the  following  motion:  “The 
Executive  Board  of  NBTA  in  recognition  of  its  respon- 

•Eastem  Business  Teachers  A.ssociation,  Mountain-Plains  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  Ass<K-iation,  National  Business  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Southern  Business  Education  As.sociation,  United  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  Association,  and  Western  Business  Education 
Association. 


sibilities  to  all  group.s  of  business  educators  approves 
the  plan  for  unification  of  the  six  six*cified  associa¬ 
tions  as  submitted  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Devel¬ 
opment  of  National  Unity  in  Business  Education.  .  .  . 
The  NBTA  Executive  Board  strongly  urges  each 
member  of  NBTA  to  study  this  plan  for  national  unity. 
The  proposal  .  .  .  will  lx  placed  before  the  NBTA 
membership  at  the  business  session  of  the  61st  Annual 
Convention,  January  1,  1959.  Members  will  be  asked 
to  vote  on  the  proposal  at  that  time.” 

The  second  indication  of  progress  toward  attain¬ 
ment  of  national  unity  was  an  enclosure  in  the  Oc- 
tolxr,  1958,  issue  of  the  UBEA  Business  Education 
Forum.  This  enclosure  also  contained  the  plan  for 
national  unity  that  had  been  submitted  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  boards  of  the  six  assrxiations  by  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  plan  was  prefaced  by  a  note  from  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor  Hollis  Guy:  “The  plan  for  national  unity 
iit  business  education  is  pre.sented  here  to  inform  the 
members  of  UBEA  concerning  recent  developments 
in  the  negotiations  to  find  a  plan  that  meets  the 
approval  of  the  organization.  The  National  Council 
for  Business  Education  (UBEA  executive  Ixard)  at 
its  meeting  in  February,  1958,  authorized  the  UBEA 
representative  to  support  the  plan.  The  Administra¬ 
tive  Committee  of  UBEA  at  (Continued  on  pane  32) 
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!  ,  -  Speed  Approach?  No! 

Accuracy  ^proach?  No! 
QUALITY  APPROACH?' YES.! 
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First' of  four  articles  on 


The  Quality  Approach 


!  to  Typing 


Seattle  has  developed  a  strong  typing  program 
by  combining  continuous  research 
with  city-wide  co-ordination  of*  methods  and  goals  ' 


!  1 


MARGARET  S.  ROBERTS 
Garfield  High  School 
^  Seattle ,  Wash. 

WILLIAM  CALLER 
Ballard  High  School 
Seattle ,  Wash. 


THE  TEACHER  UP  THE  HALL  .  .  . 


THE  TEACHER  DOWN  THE  HALL  .  .  . 


.  .  .  stands  well  to  the  side  of  the  door,  in  order  to 
avoid  being  trampled  by  overstimulated  youngsters 
who,  at  the  moment,  know  no  other  purpose  in  life 
except  to  pounce  on  their  typewriters  and  join  the 
symphony  of  their  equally  stimulated  fellow  studer)ts. 
Even  before  the  tardy  bell  rings,  this  teacher 
directs  the  random  clatter  into  a  pattern  of  unison 
responses.  Few  batons  can  draw  forth  the  whole¬ 
hearted  response  obtained  by  his  stop  watch;  few 
sht’ets  of  music  elicit  the  attentiveness  that  is 
directed  to  the  characters  that  he  rapidly  dashes  off 
on  the  chalkboard.  This  instructor’s  dynamic  person¬ 
ality  inspires  the  students  to  dramatic,  if  not  ex¬ 
plosive,  activity.  Carefully  plannt'd  secpiences  of 
typing  drills  and  exercises  are  executed  with  military 
precision— each  experience  only  three  to  five  minutes 
in  duration.  The  flashing  carriages  and  Hying  fingers 
build  into  one  cresceiulo  of  staccato  movements 
after  another. 

Although  students  and  teacher  wince  when  an 
error  is  made,  both  are  confident  that  to  err  is 
human  and  that  practice  will  make  perfect.  The  ex¬ 
tent  of  student  accomplishment  is  checked  reixMtedly 
by  the  enthusiastic  soliciting  of  the  teacher  and  the 
spontaneous  response  of  the  students.  The  dismissal 
Ixdl  always  seems  to  interrupt  the  class,  but  the 
students— visibly  fatigued,  both  physically  and  men¬ 
tally— file  out  thoroughly  convinced  that  not  one 
second  of  the  period  was  wasted!  Also  somewhat 
debilitated,  but  happy,  is  the  teacher.  Being  an  ex¬ 
cellent  typing  technician,  the  teacher  up  the  hall 
utilizes  posture  check  sheets,  error-analysis  formulas, 
“scientific”  drills,  and  sparkling  new  devices  to  mold 
his  students  into  an  exciting  typewriting  class! 


.  .  .  is  found  seated  at  his  desk  examining  carefully 
the  papers  of  his  students.  In  the  orderliness  of  his 
desk,  his  brisk,  efficient  manner,  and  the  dispatch 
with  which  he  prcK-esses  the  typing  papers,  he 
reminds  one  of  an  efficient  office  manager.  An 
office  atmosphere,  supported  by  office  standards, 
typifies  this  class.  Students  cpiietly  obtain  their 
materials  and  carefully  study  written  instructions 
designed  to  improve  their  ability  to  follow  instruc¬ 
tions.  Once  the  students  are  oriented  to  the  task 
before  them,  they  proceed  with  extreme  caution. 
Placement  of  typed  material  must  be  exact;  typing 
must  be  faultless— often  without  the  use  of  an 
eraser.  Admittedly,  students  show  visible  signs  of 
strain  as  they  approach  the  bottom  of  a  typed  page; 
but,  since  demanding  standards  are  a  part  of  every 
office,  here  is  where  students  learn  to  withstantl 
such  pressures  aod  to  adjust  to  office  situations. 

Seldom  does  the  interval  timer  guide  the  efforts 
of  the  studen  s,  for  a  timed  writing  is  an  artificial 
experience  that  an  office  worker  never  undergoes. 
However,  some  offices  do  give  employment  tests 
that  include  typing  materials  to  be  timed.  In  order 
to  prepare  students  for  these  te.sts,  10-  or  15- 
minute  timed  writings  with  a  ‘l-error  limit  are  given 
to  build  typing  stamina. 

Because  this  teacher  deals  individually  with  each 
student,  he  becomes  intimately  aware  of  each  one’s 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  After  srweral  weeks,  the 
teacher  down  the  hall  can  give  an  accurate  apprai.sal 
of  every  student’s  typing  ability,  as  well  as  a 
fairly  accurate  rating  of  such  character  traits  as 
responsibility,  initiative,  honesty,  tenacity,  and  emo¬ 
tional  stability. 


If  you  are  developinfi  tensions  and  anxieties  in  your  efforts  to  emulate  the 
teacher  up  the  hall  or  the  teacher  down  the  hall,  or  if  you  are  (piite  smuii  about 
havinfi  “arrived”  as  a  competent  typinff  teacher— it  is  to  you  that  this  series  of 
articles  is  facetiously  {but,  at  the  same  time,  seriously)  dedicated. 


HE  AUTHORS  of  this  series  of 
articles  cannot  overwhelm  you  by 
their  academic  degrees,  their  affiliation 
with  book-publishing  companies,  or 
their  frequent  appearance  in  current 
business-education  literature.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  are  not  starry-eyed 
neophy'.es  bursting  with  a  desire  to 


revolutionize  current  inetho<ls  of  in¬ 
struction  after  brief  encounters  in  the 
busine.ss-education  el  ts.sro'.iin. 

With  the  exception  of  the  fact 
that  both  authors  are  di'partment 
heads  with  business -experience  back¬ 
grounds,  they  are  two  ciitirely  dif¬ 
ferent  people.  One  is  a  woman  wlio 


has  taught  business-erlueation  sub¬ 
jects  for  twenty-seven  years;  the  otlier 
a  man  who  has  taught  for  eight  years, 
rhe  sc-h(K)ls  in  which  they  teach,  and 
in  which  the  data  used  in  these 
articles  have  lK*en  gathered,  are  also 
dissimilar.  One  scIkmiI  is  extremely 
cosmopolitan,  having  in  its  studenl 
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THE  QUALITY  APPROACH  TO  TYPING  (continuid) 


iKxly  appruximately  1,3(K)  students  of 
varied  national  backgrounds— Japan¬ 
ese,  Chinese,  Negro,  Filipino,  Italian, 
Jewish,  Indian,  and  Anglo-Saxon. 
Vast  economic  and  family  background 
differences  are  evident  in  this  school, 
t(K);  some  come  from  homes  in  the 
highest  income  bracket  in  the  city, 
others  from  homes  in  the  lowest  in- 
c*ome  bracket.  In  contrast,  the  other 
school— a  large  one  with  2,2()0  en- 
rollees— has  a  student  body  with  a 
high  degree  of  homogeneity  in  racial, 
family,  and  economic  background. 

Both  schofds,  however,  are  c-ompre- 
hensive  co-educational  public  high 


schools  in  a  city  of  350,000  popula¬ 
tion.  They  are  part  of  a  system  of 
nine  senior  high  schools  in  which  the 
business-education  programs  are  co¬ 
ordinated  and  supervised  by  a  director 
of  business  educ-ation  (Vemer  Dotson). 
In  each,  80  to  90  jier  cent  of  the 
students  elect  at  least  one  semester 
of  typing  as  a  general-education  sub¬ 
ject,  usually  on  the  tenth-grade  level. 

Only  one  level  of  typing  (Typing 
1,  Typing  2,  or  Typing  3)  is  taught 
in  each  class,  which  has  a  maximum 
of  38  students.  Classes  are  taught  from 
fifty  to  fifty-five  minutes  daily,  with  a 
generous  amount  of  time  taken  away 


by  assemblies,  special  student  pro¬ 
grams,  individual  student  involve¬ 
ments,  and  administrative  and  clerical 
responsibilities. 

The  conclusions  in  these  articles— 
supported  by  the  results  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous  study  that  is  now  in  its 
eighth  year— are  based  on  (1)  the 
participation  of  over  1,000  students  in 
the  typing  classes  of  these  two  schools 
each  semester,  and  (2)  the  research 
and  thinking  of  approximately  17 
teachers  each  semester.  The  “quality” 
approach  to  typing  that  has  evolved 
from  this  background  of  experience 
requires  a  high  standard  of  perform¬ 
ance  on  typing  control,  proofreading, 
and  technique,  as  well  as  meeting 
established  minimum  standards  of  per¬ 
formance  on  straight  copy,  number 
copy,  tabulation,  letters,  manuscripts, 
composition,  dictation,  and  related 
learnings.  This  approach  is  not  a 
panacea  for  all  typing  problems;  it 
does  not  even  represent  a  radically 
difiFerent  experiment.  But  the  compre¬ 
hensive  and  substantial  statistics  indi¬ 
cate  that  students  as  a  group  have  the 
capacity  to  perform  very  much  the 
same  from  class  to  class  and  from 
school  to  .school,  regardless  of  marked 
diflFerences  in  school  population— if  the 
business-education  department  aims 
are  comparable  and  intelligent  action- 
research  in  the  typing  classroom  is 
continuous. 

A  Clue  To  Quality 

What,  then,  is  the  “quality”  ap¬ 
proach?  It  cannot  be  explained  in  a 
simple  statement,  because  no  eflFective 
program  of  typewriting  instruction 
can  be  summarized  in  a  few  words— 
the  reason  four  articles  are  neces.sary 
to  present  the  bare  essentials  of  the 
quality  approach.  A  clue,  however, 
might  be  uncovered  by  looking  at  the 
teacher  around  the  corner.  This 
teacher  should  not  be  classified  some¬ 
where  between  the  teacher  up  the 
hall  and  the  teacher  down  the  hall; 
this  teacher  is  a  forward-looking,  real¬ 
istic,  and  impressionable  educator- 
one  who  has  an  indestructible  belief 
that  a  better  way  is  “just  around  the 
comer.” 


WHAT  HAVE  YOU  FOUND? 

In  the  blank  before  each  statement,  indicate  whether  the  statement  is 

True  or  False.  Prove  your  answers  with  your  own  classes.  Compare  them 

with  those  that  will  be  given  in  the  next  issue. 

_ 1.  Students  who  type  with  good  control  usually  proof  read  accurately. 

_ 2.  Quality  typing  should  be  required  during  the  entire  instructional 

period,  beginning  with  the  first  day. 

_ 3.  Students  type  more  accurately  on  material  of  high  syllabic  in¬ 
tensity  than  on  material  of  low  syllabic  intensity. 

_ 4.  It  is  easier  to  achieve  speed  than  accuracy  in  a  typing  class. 

_ 5.  Typing  with  control  is  a  habit. 

_ 6.  It  is  obvious  that  not  ail  students  can  proofread  accurately. 

_ 7.  Typing  should  be  taught  on  a  skill-achievement  basis,  instead 

of  on  a  page-coverage  basis. 

_ 8.  It  is  impossible  for  students  to  develop  substantial  rates  of 

straight-copy  speed  if  they  must  meet  performance  standards 
on  number  copy,  tabulations,  letters,  manuscripts,  composition, 
dictation,  and  related  learning  skills. 

- 9.  The  teacher  should  use  only  techniques  and  systems  that  will 

be  remembered  by  students  long  after  they  have  finished  the 
course. 

- 10.  All  typing  teachers  in  the  department  should  be  involved  in 

co-operative  action  on  the  school’s  typing  program. 
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THE  TEACHER  AROUND  THE  CORNER  .  .  . 

.  .  .  sees  to  it  that  students  quickly  obtain  the  materials 
they  need  and,  by  the  time  the  tardy  bell  rings,  are 
typing  carefully  developed  exercises  from  a  duplicated 
instruction  sheet.  Meanwhile,  the  teacher  has  already 
l>egun  to  talk  to  each  student  individually  about  such 
things  as  proofreading  of  the  previous  day's  timed  writ¬ 
ing,  typing  accuracy  as  shown  on  the  student’s  record 
sheet,  typing  posture  and  techni(iue,  and  subjects  un¬ 
related  to  typing  but  of  special  importance  to  the 
student.  In  all  instances,  the  teacher  “around  the  comer” 
i.s  intensely  inquisitive  alxnit,  and  emotionally  involved 
with,  every  one  of  the  38  students.  Some  are  admonished, 
some  are  encouraged,  some  are  c-onsoled,  and  some  are 
merely  recognized  by  a  warm  greeting.  Each  student’s 
iieetls  are  diagnosed,  and  a  very  personal  prescription 
for  typing  success  is  administered.  By  the  time  the 
warm-up  period  is  over,  all  the  students  have  clearly 
in  mind  the  sharply  defined  goals  for  which  they  should 
strive  during  the  rest  of  the  period. 

A  “briefing  session”  usually  follows  the  warm-up 
lieriod.  The  teacher  refers  to  the  class’s  performance 
on  the  all-school  “pink  sheet  test”  (a  weekly  progre.ss 
test).  The  class  is  assured  that  it  compares  favorably 
with  other  classes  in  speed  and  control  but  that  on 
proofreading  the  class  did  not  perform  well  at  all.  The 
teacher  adds  that  two  students  are  preventing  the  class 
from  achieving  100  per  cent  in  technique  (eyes  on 
copy,  use  of  correct  fingers).  The  class  is  then  oriented 
as  to  the  plan  for  the  rest  of  the  pericKl. 

Next,  the  chalkboard  may  be  filled  with  digits  and 
number  combinations  that  set*med  to  be  difficult  for  the 
students  to  type  the  day  before.  Brisk  unison  responses 
echo  the  teacher’s  pointer;  the  teacher  clarifies  special 
problems  with  the  aid  of  the  demonstration  stand.  Then 
follow  a  few  minutes  when  the  students,  on  their  own, 
work  out  individual  difficulties  encountered  on  solid 
numljer  copy— with  ready  assistance  from  the  ever- 
circulating  teacher.  Now  ready,  the  students  are  given 
three  1 -minute  timed  writings  on  the  solid  numbers. 
They  proofread  these  carefully  and  rec'ord  the  best  one. 

The  pace  of  instruction  may  be  changed  by  an  exciting 
machine-facility  drill  led  by  the  teacher.  "Space!  Margin 
release!  Shift  lock!  Tab!  Carriage!  Clear  Tabs!  Space! 
Tab  set!  Paper  out!  .  .  .”  Within  a  few  minutes,  as 
many  as  25  different  manipulations  are  performed  with 
rapid-fire  precision. 

The  continuity  of  the  development  of  prcxluction  skills 


is  assured  by  the  teacher’s  intimate  understanding  of 
how  well  the  students  performed  on  a  tabulation  set-up 
exercise  on  the  preceding  day.  A  similar  exercise  that 
emphasizes  the  areas  where  students  had  the  most 
difficulty  is  placed  on  the  chalkboard.  After  a  few  words 
of  caution  and  encouragement,  the  class  attempts  to 
do  the  problem  within  three  minutes.  Time  is  called; 
papers  are  held  high  for  the  teacher  to  survey.  Errors 
in  placement  and  form  are  noted.  Then  the  teacher  at 
the  demonstration  stand  goes  through  the  .same  problem 
along  with  the  class,  clarifying  every  step  of  the  pro¬ 
cedure.  The  c'ontent  of  the  problem  is  then  changed,  and 
the  students  are  given  three  minutes  to  complete  the 
exercise  “for  record.” 

The  day’s  goals  on  spelling,  punctuation,  and  grammar 
are  previewed  and  refined  through  carefully  constnicted, 
co-ordinated  materials.  Through  the  use  of  dictation  and 
composition  at  the  typewriter,  a  brief  quiz  is  given, 
scored,  and  recorded.  Total  time  required  for  the  entire 
“related  learnings”  experience  is  under  five  minutes! 

During  the  remainder  of  the  period,  various  devices 
are  used  to  prepare  the  students  for  a  culminating  series 
of  1-  or  3-minute  straight-copy  timed  writings.  By  a 
last-minute  reference  to  their  record  sheets,  students  pre¬ 
pare  themselves  to  improve  on  yesterday’s  performance. 

Patterns  of  activity  vary  with  the  level  of  the  class 
and  the  objective  of  the  day’s  instruction;  but  the 
fundamentals  of  the  quality  approach  prevail.  Each 
student  is  important,  and  the  teacher  finds  overt  ways  to 
make  sure  that  the  student  knows  it.  Every  typing  ex¬ 
perience  is  important,  too;  the  teacher  and  the  students 
are  aware  of  its  purpose,  the  kind  of  performance  ex¬ 
pected,  and  the  steps  that  must  be  taken  in  order  to  do 
the  exercise  better.  Every  student’s  paper— practice  or 
otherwise— is  accurately  identified,  neatly  arranged,  care¬ 
fully  scored,  and  properly  submitted  to  the  teacher.  And 
every  student  shares  in  the  responsibility  for  maintaining 
an  attractive,  clean,  and  orderly  classroom. 

Although  speed  ami  dispatch  are  important,  quality 
takes  precedence.  Only  the  “rich  meat”  of  the  course 
content  is  presented;  only  the  best  methods,  experi¬ 
mentally  proved  for  this  particular  teacher,  are  u.sed; 
only  work  that  has  been  done  to  the  best  of  a  student’s 
ability— work  that  evokes  his  pride— is  c-onsidered  an 
acceptable  level  of  performance.  And  only  through 
mature,  objective  compari.sons  made  with  other  similarly 
inspired  business  educators  does  the  teacher  “around 
the  comer”  feel  that  he  is  giving  the  full  measure  of  his 
])rofe.ssional  responsibility. 


This,  then,  is  a  quality  teacher-the  core  of  the  quality  tested  ami  evaluated?”  These  questions,  and  the  statements 
approach.  You  now  ask,  logically  enough,  “How  is  this  on  the  check  sheet  on  the  opposite  page,  will  1m*  discus.sed 
approach  activated?  What  is  the  role  of  the  student  in  in  the  three  succeeding  articles  of  this  series  on  the  “Quality 
this  approach?  How  is  the  effectiveness  of  this  approach  Approach  to  Typing.” 
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The  question  posed  by  the  title  of  this  article 
suggests  a  corollary  question:  How  functional  is  any 
shorthand  method? 

In  an  attempt  to  answer  both  of  them,  I  experimented 
by  teaching  shorthand  to  five  separate  and  distinct 
groups:  (1)  first  graders  (yes,  I  said  first  graders— chil¬ 
dren  of  age  six);  (2)  eighth  graders;  (3)  a  third-year  high 
school  group;  (4)  my  own  class  of  college  sophcmiores;  and 
(5)  a  group  of  college  faculty  members— doctors  of  phil¬ 
osophy  and  instructors  in  philosophy,  German,  biology, 
and  chemistry. 

Now,  Ijefore  getting  on  to  the  experiment  itself,  let’s 
C'onsider  that  word  “functional,” 

A  child  learns  to  walk  by  imitation  and  instinct.  If,  as 
a  preliminary  to  taking  his  first  step,  he  were  treated  to 
an  anatomical  discourse  on  bones,  muscles,  nerves,  circu¬ 
lation,  and  reflex  actions,  or  to  a  philosophical  discussion 
of  the  economic,  pragmatic,  and  esthetic  aspects  of  walk¬ 


ing,  he  would  probably  still  be  in  his  crib  at  the  age  ot 
ninety.  He  learns  to  walk  by  walking. 

Likewise,  he  learns  to  talk  by  talking— imitating  the 
sounds  that  others  make,  gradually  associating  the  sound 
with  the  meaning.  He  does  not  have  to  know  what  combi¬ 
nation  of  lips,  tongue,  teeth,  and  vocal  c-ords  come  into 
play.  For  c-ommunication  of  thought,  he  does  not  have  to 
be  supplied  with  a  thesaurus,  a  grammar  text,  and  a  book 
of  style  and  expression. 

Here  I  must  interject  a  criticism  that  an  over-the- 
shoulder  reader  might  make: 

“But  as  the  student  matures,  the  mental  processes  must 
Ik*  taken  into  consideration.  ‘He  who  thinks  by  the  inch 
and  talks  by  the  yard  should  be  kicked  by  the  foot — 
quote— source  unknown.” 

Yes,  when  the  leanier  reaches  the  age  of  reason,  he  is 
confronted  with  niles  of  proc'edure,  with  techniques,  with 
causes  and  effects.  His  inquiring  mind  will  balk  at  blind 


What’s  the  Best  Age  Level  for 


eighth-grade  girls  were  stimulated  by 
the  lessons.  They  expressed  regret 
that  they  were  not  to  continue,  and 
they  wrote  me  a  letter  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  in  shorthand!  I  ignored  the  many 
errors  in  it  and  tcKik  the  will  for  the 
deed— at  least  I  could  read  what  they 
meant  to  say. 


Find  out  what  happens  when 
students  in  five  age  groups, 
ranging  from  first  graders 
to  Ph.  Df’s,  team  shorthand 


1  started  with  the  eighth  grade. 
Enthusiastic  at  the  prospect  of  some¬ 
thing  new  (and  at  the  sight  of  a  new 
fac*e),  they  were  ijerfectly  co-oper¬ 
ative.  I  introduc'ed  the  s  or  z,  the  a, 
then  s,  f,  V,  e,  adapting  words  as  I 
went  along  for  the  sake  of  getting 
the  youngsters  to  a  sentence  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  told  them  the  brief 
fonns  for  these  sounds,  then  showed 
them  the  dot  for  “ing”  or  “h,”  and 
the  syml)ol  for  “the.”  I  found  that 
much  repetition  was  possible  with¬ 
out  tcH)  much  delay  if  I  called  on  the 
class  to  recite  in  chorus  or  individu¬ 
als  who  volunteered;  and  I  went 
briskly  back  and  back  to  any  word 
that  caused  hesitation. 

The  second  day,  they  showed  per¬ 
fect  recall  of  the  25  words  they  had 
been  taught,  and  we  were  able  to 
pnK'eed  with  recognition  of  about  10 
more  sounds.  I  ignored  any  discussion 
of  the  three  sounds  of  the  vowels, 
merely  putting  examples  of  them  on 
the  lK)ard. 

The  third  day,  after  the  usual  quick 
recall,  we  completed  the  alphalK*t, 
including  the  combinations  “ish,” 
“chay,”  and  “j.”  but  no  blends.  The 


FIRST 
GRADE 

Next  in  my  experiment  came  the 
sessions  with  the  first  graders.  They 
had  been  in  class  a  little  less  than 
three  weeks.  Fortunately,  I  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  ask  Sr.  Myra  if 
they  c'ould  recognize  the  word  “have.” 
“Not  yet!”  she  exclaimed.  “They  know 
only  15  words  so  far— they  recognize 
the  sounds  of  them,  they  can  read 
them  in  sentences,  and  they  can  print 
them.”  What  an  opportunity!  I  con¬ 
fess  that  I  felt  like  stout  Cortez  on 
the  peak  in  Darien. 

Plionetically,  I  taught  them  the 
sounds  of  D-a-v-i-d,  getting  illustra¬ 
tions  from  them  by  sound  and  writing 
the  syml)ols  on  the  board.  They  were 
delighted  to  read  “David”  without 


difficulty,  for  it  was  one  of  the  names 
in  their  readers.  Proceeding  by  the 
phonetic  method,  1  introduced  letters 
such  as  (K'curred  in  the  words  they 
knew,  then  the  words  themselves, 
then  .sentences. 

It  seemed  a  little  discouraging  the 
first  day,  and  I  felt  that  perhaps  my 
exhilaration  was  premature;  but  by 
the  sec'ond  day,  both  Sr.  Myra  and  I 
were  astonished  to  find  that  they  had 
fK'rfect  recall.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
second  lesson,  I  asked  them  what 
they  were  learning.  I  was  charmed 
when  one  little  tot  said,  “It’s— I  think 
you  called  it— little  hand.”  After  the 
preliminary  drill  that  second  day,  they 
w'ere  reading  with  ease  these  sen¬ 
tences:  “Come  up,  David.  St«  Ann. 
Come,  Mama,  see  David.  See  me. 
Papa.”  But  note:  These  were  not 
learned  by  rote;  they  were  by  no 
means  in  the  same  word  order  as 
the  sentences  given  in  their  readers. 

As  I  started  to  leave  that  second 
day,  I  remarked:  “I  meant  to  teach 
you  one  other  new  word:  “help.’  ”  (I 
wTote  it  in  shorthand  on  the  board.) 
“I  will  teach  you  that  tomorrow.”  I 
f'lrpot  my  promise  and,  toward  the 
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acceptance.  He  will  say  (annnyingly,  perhaps),  “But  why? 
What  is  the  purpose  of  this?”  The  teacher  who  wants  to 
forestall  such  questions  might  try  explaining  the  “why”  in 
advance— if  she  can  guess  just  what  phase  will  be  ques¬ 
tioned.  .\s  a  learner  progresses  in  any  science,  he  can  be 
taken  into  the  instructor’s  confident'e. 

Now,  what  about  the  functional  approach  to  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  shorthand?  The  ultimate  end  of  shorthand  is  read¬ 
ing;  but  the  main  reason  for  reading  is,  normally,  to  tran¬ 
scribe  the  symbols  into  English  that  is  readable  by  others. 
We  must,  however,  learn  the  symbols  and  outlines  before 
we  can  produce  the  end  result  of  reading-and-transcribing. 
And— I  beg  the  reader’s  patience!— since  the  normal  pro¬ 
cedure  in  this  business  of  .shorthand  is  reading  our  own 
writing,  we  have  to  learn  to  write  these  symbols,  to  asso¬ 
ciate  sound  with  symbol,  and  to  get  down  on  paper  the 
heard  sound  swiftly  enough  to  keep  up  with  the  speaker 
or  dictator,  in  order  to  read  back— or  write  back— a  com¬ 


pleted  whole.  This  is  a  complicated  proc-edure  to  teach. 

Where  to  start?  The  process  might  be  formulized  thus; 
spoken  sound,  recorded  by  written  shorthand,  is  tran¬ 
scribed  into  writing  designed  to  be  read.  So  logically 
speaking,  should  we  start  with  the  sound,  then  go  on  to 
the  symbols,  and  so  forth?  It  depends.  It  depends  on  mo¬ 
tivation,  on  age  group,  on  the  instructor’s  own  conviction 
about  the  best  procedure,  and-to  use  that  overworked 
word  once  again— on  the  functional  purpose  for  which 
shorthand  is  being  taught. 

To  come  back  to  my  experiment:  In  all  five  groups, 
except  my  own  college  class— which  of  course,  goes  on  and 
on— I  planned  three  20-minute  periods.  A  rather  abbre¬ 
viated  program?  Yes-but  I  really  taught  those  twenty 
minutes;  I  wasted  no  time  in  theorizing.  1  meant  those 
periods  to  be  on  three  consecutive  days,  but  I  had  to 
adapt  my  plans  to  others’  schedules  as  well  as  to  my  own. 
Let  me  tell  you  what  happened. 


Learning  Shorthand? 


SR.  M.  MARGUERITE 
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end  of  the  third  lesson,  .said:  “Now, 
here  is  a  new  word.”  I  wrote  “help” 
again.  They  pronounced  it  promptly, 
and  I  lookt'd  at  Sr.  Myra  in  astonish- 
mt'nt.  She  said:  “Don’t  you  remem¬ 
ber?  You  said  yesterday  you  would 
teach  it  to  them,  but  you  put  it  on 
the  blackboard  just  before  you  left.” 
St),  by  the  end  of  the  third  period 
they  were  reading:  “Come  up,  David, 
come  help  me.  David  can  help  me; 
may  I  help  Ann?  Ann,  will  you  help 
Papa?” 

“Why,”  said  Sr.  Myra,  “it’s  easier 
to  teach  them  to  read  in  shorthand 
than  in  longhand!”  Yes,  as  Dr.  Ed- 
w;ird  Pace,  of  happy  memory  and 
of  C^atholic  University,  said  long  ago, 
yo)i  can  teach  tmi/fhing  to  children! 
But— you  do  have  to  teach  them. 


The  high  school  group  progres.sed 
satisfactorily.  Here  the  presentation 
did  not  differ  much  from  that  advo¬ 
cated  in  the  Teacher’s  Manual,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  third  period  they 
were  recognizing  all  the  alphalret,  as 
well  as  the  blends,  and  were  reading 
.sentence's  satisfactorily. 


COLLEGE 

FACULTY 


The  college  profe.ssors  were  next  in 
interest  and  stimulation  to  those  first- 
graders.  1  had  them  on  the  other  side 
of  the  desk,  as  it  were;  and  strangely, 
with  all  their  willing  ce)-operation,  I 
felt  the  resistance  of  their  minds  that 
first  day.  They  questioned.  They  told 
me  I  was  going  too  fa.st.  One  of  them 
(the  philo.sopher)  asked,  in  regard  to 
the  words  “.safe”  and  “save,”  “But 
why  do  you  write  backwards?”  He 
demonstrated  that  most  writing  starts 
with  an  upward  sweep.  I  demon¬ 
strated  that  not  all  words  do— and 
besides,  as  I  had  just  pointed  out,  in 
shorthand  we  eliminate  initial,  in- 
between,  and  final  curves  character¬ 
istic  of  longhand  letters.  However, 
the  second  day  the\  made  rapid  prog¬ 
ress,  professed  themselves  delighted 
to  be  used  as  guinea  pigs,  and  asked 
if  they  were  comparing  favorably  with 
the  first  graders.  Relaxing  my  dignity 
a  bit,  I  said  yes,  they  were;  and  I 
put  on  the  board  in  shorthand,  “The 
fat  cat  sat  on  a  mat.”  When  they  had 
figured  it  out,  they  said,  “Oh,  no!” 

We  completed  the  alphalret  by  the 
first  half  of  the  third  pericnl,  and  then 


I  introduced  them  to  the  text.  They 
were  intrigued  to  find  how  much  of 
it  they  could  read.  This  was  the  only 
experimental  group  that  had  other 
than  blackboard  shorthand  to  read, 
and  the  only  ones  who  took  notes. 

(This  learning  pnK'CSS  and  the 
functional  approach  tied  in  with  a 
recent  discussion  in  faculty  meeting 
as  to  whether  logic  .should  come  be¬ 
fore  philo.sophy,  anc^  what  was  the 
place  of  psychology  in  the  order  of 
introduction.  The  conclusion;  Most 
branches  of  knowledge  form  a  cycle— 
or,  more  properly,  a  spiral.  One  has 
to  begin  somewhere,  and  the  Iregin- 
ning  (after  the  initial  stimulation)  is 
always  difficult;  but  each  successive 
phase  of  knowledge  iK'Oomes  easier.) 


COLLEGE 

CLASS 


So— we  come  to  the  fifth  group: 
my  own  class,  a  very  select  group  of 
college  sophomores,  I  t(M)k  them  into 
my  confidence  and  explained  the  five¬ 
fold  procedure:  as.s(x.‘iating  sound 
with  .symbol,  writing  syrnlM)!  legibly 
and  swiftly  when  heard,  reading  it 
either  mentally  or  aloud,  tran.scribing 
it  correctly  (as  sfK»n  as  possible*  by 
(Continued  on  jmue  34) 
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clear,”  that  the  enemy  has  been  iden¬ 
tified  at  last.  That  the  victory  is  not 
complete,  the  enemy  not  vanquished 
will  soon  be  seen.  At  the  moment, 
however,  present  triumphs  are  satis¬ 
faction  enough. 

Ironically,  I  myself  had  named  the 
three  battlegrounds  on  which  the 
good  fight  would  be  fought.  I  began 
to  see  myself  in  my  mind’s  eye  as  a 
stenographer  teaching  stenography. 
Each  word  of  that  self-imposed  title, 
“stenographer,”  “teaching,”  “stenog¬ 
raphy,”  came  to  operate  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  battleground. 

A  stenographer  teaching  stenog¬ 
raphy.  I  mean  the  "I”  who,  having 
Ix^n  graduated  as  a  qualified  teacher, 
decided  not  to  try  it  for  a  while  and 
allowed  “a  while”  to  stretch  on  for 
years;  the  “I”  who  perfected  techni¬ 
cal  skills  and  who  learned  also  some 
of  the  intricacies  of  business  and  hu¬ 
man  relations;  the  “I”  who  turned  to 
teaching  only  when  far,  far  away 
from  my  own  stenography-learning 
days;  far  from  my  student-teaching 
days;  far  in  years,  training,  habits, 
thought  from  both  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents. 

My  first  year  of  teaching  had  given 
me  reason  to  have  little  or  no  con- 
fidenc'e  in  my  teaching  ability.  I  there¬ 
fore  feared  and  fought  the  loss  of  my 
personal  stock  of  technical  skills.  The 
“fighting”  consisted  only  of  worry, 
however,  for— and  I  don’t  have  to  tell 
you  this— there  isn’t  much  time  for 
teachers  to  practice  their  own  skills. 
In  this  third  year,  as  I  became  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  thought  that  slip  away 
they  would,  I  found  that  I  was  ac¬ 
quiring  teaching  skills  to  replac-e 
them.  It  was  as  though  I  had  finally 
succeeded  in  catching  a  train  that 
ran  on  interminably  and  never  would 
stop  for  me.  I  suppose  that  is  why  I 
can  see  at  last  the  pride  some  teach¬ 
ers  take  in  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
able  stenographers  but  able  teachers 
of  stenography.  I  don’t  know  how  my 
teaching  colleagues  regarded  either 
themselves  or  me;  but  if  I  saw  myself 
as  a  stenographer  teaching  stenog¬ 
raphy,  they  were  worthier— they  were 
teachers  teaching  stenography.  Nei¬ 
ther  do  I  know  if  the  higher  status  I 
awarded  them  was  either  justified  or 
justifiable,  but  there  it  was;  there. 


of  belonging.  For  in  this  third  year  of 
teaching,  I  won  an  unexpected  vic¬ 
tory  over  an  unsuspected  enemy— me. 

I  find  incredible  in  hindsight  what 
I  never  did  see  in  the  struggle:  that 
I  unwittingly  stood  in  the  way  of  my 
own  progress.  Indeed,  it  is  only  in 


¥  F  MY  first  year  of  teaching  was  a 
shattering  introduc'tion  to  the  field 
(“SomelMKly  Should  Have  Told 
Me  .  .  .,”  BEW,  Nov.  ’56)  and  my 
secKJiid  year  an  uneasy  accommoda¬ 
tion  (“It’s  ‘We  Teachers’  Now,”  BEW, 
Nov.  ’57),  then  in  my  third  year  I 


achieved  at  last  the  welcome  sense  retrospect,  in  trying  now  to  “write  it  moreover,  it  still  is,  though  the  dis- 
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ISot  until  her  third  year  of  teaching  did  the  author  win  her  crucial  victory-^ver  herself 


tance  between  us  is  by  now  reduced 
considerably. 

A  stenographer  teaching  stenog¬ 
raphy.  If  there  is  any  tnith  to  the 
assertion  that,  in  order  to  teach,  one 
should  be  immersed  in  subject  matter 
rather  than  in  methods,  I  should  have 
l)een  an  in  .mediate  teaching  sensa¬ 
tion.  Since  1  did  not  even  begin  to 
approach  that  category,  I  can  stand 
unreservedly  on  the  side  of  methods 
—only,  please,  better  courses  in  meth¬ 
ods.  I  will  go  further  than  that,  in 
fact.  Having  practiced  Gregg  short¬ 
hand  for  so  long,  it  is  possible  that  I 
might  not  have  been  able  to  teach  it 
at  all  had  the  system  not  changed. 
The  change  forced  me  to  study  the 
new  theory;  and  these  studies  put  me 
in  the  position  of  a  student,  causing 
me  to  recognize  some  of  the  student’s 
difficulties. 

The  Syllabus  Problem 

I  know  that  teachers  more  experi¬ 
enced  than  I  will  be  amused  at  this, 
but  I  still  have  difficulty  using  a  syl¬ 
labus— except  now  I  see  that  it  may 
always  be  this  way.  I  had  l>egun 
teaching  without  a  department  syl¬ 
labus  and,  to  be  quite  frank,  it  was 
a  brutal  experience.  At  the  end  of 
my  first  year,  1  made  some  notes  on 
what  1  considered  to  l)e  my  needs, 
using  painting  as  an  analogy  to 
teaching: 

Having  painted,  I  can  say  that  I 
have  a  resulting  picture  in  my  mind’s 
eye.  But  I  know  nothing  of  my  sub¬ 
ject,  little  of  how  to  mix  the  mate¬ 
rials  and  am  reasonably  innocent  of 
how  to  daub  the  paint. 

If  a  master  were  to  demonstrate 
daily,  the  novice  coidd  follow  suit 
and  grasp  gradually  a  method,  an  as¬ 
surance,  a  teclmique.  Alas,  when  there 
is  no  master  with  whom  to  work,  a 
book  must  suffice.  It  will  be  neither  .so 
efficacious  nor  so  stimulating  because 
of  lack  of  personal  contact,  but  it  will 
have  to  do. 

I  need  a  syllabus  to  guide  the  sketch 
on  the  canvas,  to  advi.se  on  the  paints, 
to  tell  me  how  to  use  the  brushes. 
Subsequently,  I  .shall  have  sufficient 
experience  to  leave  the  book.  And 
when  I  am  greatly  experienced,  I  .shall 
provide  variations  on  the  theme. 

During  my  second  year  of  teaching, 
I  was  appointed  to  my  present  school, 
where  we  have  syllabi.  By  a  stroke  of 


fortune  (and  I  still  don’t  know  wheth¬ 
er  it  was  really  that  or  a  brilliant 
supervisory  maneuver),  I  was  asked 
to  draw  up  my  own  version  of  a  new 
syllabus  for  Typewriting  I,  after  hav¬ 
ing  taught  it;  this  1  did  and  felt  quite 
happy  about  the  results.  All  the 
same,  when  I  next  taught  that  semes¬ 
ter’s  work,  I  ignored  the  syllabus  I 
had  drawn  up.  I  had  inexplicably  out¬ 
grown  my  own  handiwork. 

Now  there  are  two  features  I  find 
noteworthy.  In  drawing  up  that  syl¬ 
labus,  I  had  concentrated  my  atten¬ 
tion  upon  points  that  I  found  desir¬ 
able  and  informative.  This  showed  me 
why  syllabi  contain  the  material  they 
do  and  that  this  would  be  true 
whether  an  individual  or  a  group  of 
individuals  drew  them  up.  When  I 
ignored  the  syllabus,  I  realized  that 
it  had  fitted  me  personally  at  a  par¬ 
ticular  stage  of  development  in  teach¬ 
ing.  I  could  now  leave  the  book.  My 
own  thoughtless  prediction  of  two 
years  earlier  had  come  true. 

Still,  I  believe  strongly  in  syllabi; 
they  are  a  necessity  for  all  beginning 
teachers  and  for  those  new  to  a 
school  or  to  a  grade  of  w«)rk.  For  in¬ 
stance,  I  long  pondered  a  “suggestion 
for  improvement’’  incorporated  in  one 
of  our  syllabi:  “the  \mrf)osing  of  all 
teaching.”  Having  one  day  “pur¬ 
posed”  a  particular  presentation,  I 
suddenly  found  its  me.ssage  clear.  I 
realized  then  that  syllabi  are  vital 
as  constant  reminders  and  goads. 

A  stenographer  teaching  stenog¬ 
raphy.  I  am  still  unwilling  to  enter  the 
li.sts  on  the  question  of  whether  one 
teaches  subject  matter  or  students; 
let  it  suffice  at  the  moment  that  I  have 
progre.s.sed  from  teaching  .stenog¬ 
raphy  to  teaching  it  to  students.  Odd 
though  it  seems  to  me  now,  I  hardly 
knew  there  were  students  when  I 
first  started  to  teach— I  was  so  busy 
learning  how  and  what  to  teach, 
teaching  myself  and  l)eing  taught. 

The  distanc-e  between  the  students 
and  me  had  therefore  been  so  great 
that  I  despaired  of  my  ability  ever  to 
reach  them.  Actually,  as  it  turns  out, 
my  despair  hid  the  reality— I  had 
reached  them,  I  was  reaching  them. 

That  I  could  reach  them  even 
apart  from  subject  matter  was  evi¬ 
denced  in  a  strange  encounter  the 
year  before.  A  student  I  did  not  know 


stopped  me  one  day  when  I  was  on 
duty  in  the  student  cafeteria  and 
asked  my  name  and  department.  I 
told  her.  “What  a  shame,”  she  said. 
Taken  aback,  I  asked  what  was  a 
shame.  “Oh,”  she  said,  “if  only  you 
taught  academic  subjects.  I  could 
learn  from  you.” 

All  that  was  really  needed  was  to 
convince  me  that  the  truth  was  true. 
So,  when  a  former  pupil  singled  me 
out  for  advice  on  a  personal  choice 
she  faced,  I  knew  at  once  and  at  last 
that  this  was  the  symbol  I  had  awaited 
—I  had  not  only  caught  the  train  and 
was  on,  but  now  I  was  also  “in.”  I 
was  not,  therefore,  surprised  later- 
just  grateful  for  the  additional  evi¬ 
dence— when  a  boy  asked  for  an 
opinion  of  a  new  haircut  he  was  con¬ 
templating  for  the  summer! 

That  gratifying  sensation  of  belong¬ 
ing  was  immediately  and  unaccount¬ 
ably  balanced  by  a  certainty  that  I 
was  losing  touch  with  all  new  teach¬ 
ers.  And,  indeed,  proof  of  my  distance 
from  them  may  be  adduced  from  my 
having  l)egun  to  use  “it  depends,”  a 
phrase  both  frustrating  and  annoying 
to  me  earlier  in  my  teaching  career. 

Still  Battling 

I  have  said  that  victory  over  myself 
is  not  complete,  the  enemy  not  yet 
vanquished.  This  is  as  it  .should  l>e— 
I  did  myself  a  disservice  in  permit¬ 
ting  previous  experience  to  stand  in 
my  own  way;  I  should  do  myself  a 
further,  and  possibly  greater,  disserv¬ 
ice  in  forbidding  previous  experi¬ 
ences  their  rightful  place— as  my  allies 
in  teaching. 

“Teaching  is  a  personal  invention,” 
(italics  his),  said  Dr.  Paul  Brand- 
wein  of  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company 
at  a  High  School  Principals  Associa¬ 
tion  panel  di.scnssion  in  November  of 
last  year.  Strange,  that  it  took  .some¬ 
one  outside  teaching  to  express  it  so 
succinctly.  I  might  have  said  it  my¬ 
self.  Any  teacher  might  have,  for 
each  teacher  must  di.scover  teaching 
for  him.self. 

I  should  like  to  add  a  comment 
Alfred  North  Whitehead  made  in 
quite  another  connection:  “The  real 
history  does  not  get  written,  because 
it  is  not  in  people’s  brains  but  in  their 
nerves  and  vitals.”  It’s  true  of  one’s 
own  progress  in  teaching,  isn’t  it? 
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Here’s  a  teacher  who  has  organizeij  ai 
to  run  it.  The  teacher  spends  her  tim 


Many  a  teacher  has  asked 
herself,  “Atn  I  doing  all  I  can 
to  bridge  the  gap  Ix'tween  school 
and  that  first  job?  Are  my  students 
going  out  into  tlie  business  world 
knowing  what  will  be  expected  of 
them?  Are  the  class  problems  that  we 
solve  of  real  value,  or  are  they  merely 
busy  work?"  My  attempt  to  find  satis¬ 
factory  answers  has  led  me  to  organ¬ 
ize  what  I  Ijelieve  is  a  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  office  project.  Perhaps  its  suc¬ 
cess  will  encourage  other  teachers. 

My  project  organizes  the  class  as 
an  office,  with  the  teacher  as  the 
employer.  There  are  as  many  em¬ 
ployees  as  there  are  girls  in  the  class, 
each  employee  doing  a  different  type 
of  work.  Some  jobs  are  stenographic, 
some  are  typing,  and  some  are  cleri¬ 
cal.  The  average  time  devoted  to  one 
job  is  two  weeks.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  the  jobs  are  rotated,  so  that  each 
girl  takes  on  a  different  type  of  work. 
Each  job  has  a  job  sheet,  which 
lists  the  exercises  to  be  done.  Each 
exercise  is  weighed  according  to  its 
difficulty  and  given  a  point  value.  In 
order  to  receive  the  full  point  value, 
the  exercise  must  be  finished  neatly 
and  accurately  the  first  time— that  is, 
before  the  office  manager  proofreads 
or  checks  the  work.  There  are  enough 
exercises  with  each  job  to  cover  a 
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ce"  in  her  classroom,  complete  with  an  ‘‘office  manager" 
king  with  individual  students  on  two-week  assignments 


period  of  two  weeks  for  the  average 
worker.  And  there  are  enough  addi¬ 
tional  exercises  to  take  care  of  the 
rapid  worker.  It  is  not  meant,  how¬ 
ever,  that  every  exercise  on  every 
job  sheet  be  finished. 

When  I  set  out  to  organize  my  ma¬ 
terial  for  this  course,  I  asked  myself, 
“What  are  tin*  basic  needs  of  the 
potential  stenographer?  I  conclnded 
that,  over  and  above  her  knowledge 
of  shorthand  and  typing,  a  g(K)d  office 
worker  should: 

1.  Be  able  to  follow  directions.  (It 
is  not  an  accident  that  this  is  listed 
first.) 

2.  Be  able  to  find  her  own  errors 
and  correct  them  neatly. 

3.  Be  able  to  make  several  carbon 
copies,  all  readable. 

4.  Be  able  to  duplicate  material. 

5.  Have  some  knowledge  of  the 
more  common  office  machines. 

Potential  stenographers  or  office 
workers  should  be  trained  in  as  manv 
different  kinds  of  work  as  possible. 
Some  will  enter  large  offices,  where 
they  will  do  the  same  things  day 
after  day;  but  others  will  enter  small 
offices,  where  they  will  do  many  kinds 
of  work. 

Some  girls  will  be  stenographers. 
These  girls  should  be  given  office- 
.style  dictation,  as  contrasted  with 


formal  dictation  from  books.  They 
may  u.se  Dictaphones  or  some  other 
type  of  transcribing  machine.  They 
should  know  at  least  how  these  oper¬ 
ate.  Some  girls  will  be  tvpists.  They 
will  do  billing,  send  out  form  letters, 
type  legal  documents,  set  up  tabu¬ 
lated  reports,  and  duplicate  material. 
But  whether  they  are  stenographers 
or  typists,  there  is  always  a  certain 
amount  of  clerical  work  to  do.  Thev 
may  have  charge  of  incoming  aiul 
outgoing  mail,  work  on  the  payroll, 
do  filing,  figure  extensions  of  pur- 
cha.se  invoices,  or  operate  a  10-key 
adding  machine  or  calculator.  To 
cover  all  types  of  work,  I  have  set  up 
my  class  for  16  jobs:  an  office  man¬ 
ager,  three  stenographic  jobs,  six  typ¬ 
ists  jobs,  and  six  clerical  jobs. 

Three  Steno  Jobs 

1.  A  Dictaphone  operator  tran¬ 
scribes  letters  from  Dictaphone  discs. 
If  your  school  does  not  have  a  Dicta¬ 
phone,  you  can  rent  one,  complete 
with  discs,  for  a  nominal  sum.  After 
the  letters  have  been  transcribed, 
they  are  turned  in  to  the  employer 
(teacher).  Each  letter  is  evaluated. 
If  it  is  “mailable,”  it  receives  its  full 
point  value.  If  it  must  be  retyped, 
some  of  the  points  are  deducted. 

2.  The  second  stenographer  takes 


office-style  dictation.  There  is 
a  wealth  of  free  material  for  this  ac¬ 
tivity.  Office-style  dictation  books  are 
also  available.  This  job  is  one  of  the 
best  for  helping  my  girls  overcome 
.shorthand  difficulties.  1  work  with 
each  girl  individually  on  this  job. 

3.  The  third  stenographer  takes 
actual  letters  from  teachers  in  the 
school.  We  are  very  popular  with  the 
rest  of  the  faculty!  Some  teachers 
lay  aside  work  until  one  of  the  girls 
comes  around.  But  if  a  teacher  has  a 
“rush”  letter,  she  sends  word  to  me 
that  she  needs  a  girl.  Two  carbon 
copies  are  made  of  each  letter,  one 
of  which  the  stenographer  saves  and 
hands  to  me  at  the  <*nd  of  the  period. 
I  use  this  to  grade  her. 

Six  Typist  Jobs 

1.  One  girl  d(K*s  Dittoing  and  .Mim¬ 
eographing.  There  is  a  lot  of  this  to 
l)e  done  in  any  school.  It  is  valuable 
on-the-job  training.  Sometimes  chtirch 
and  civic  organizations  also  request 
duplicating  jobs.  They  furnish  their 
own  paper,  the  school  furnishes  the 
Ditto  sheets  or  the  stencils,  and  the 
girls  do  the  work.  Here,  as  in  all  jobs, 
a  student  builds  up  points  according 
to  the  difficulty  of  the  assignment. 

2.  A  .second  typist  receives  experi¬ 
ence  in  typing  telegrams  and  form 
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letters.  Exercises  of  this  kind  may  be 
found  in  all  typing  books  and  many 
work  sets. 

3.  A  third  girl  is  a  billing  clerk. 
She  types  purchase  orders,  state¬ 
ments,  credit  memos,  etc.  We  have 
a  work  set  that  contains  several  ex¬ 
ercises.  We  duplicate  these  forms, 
and  the  girls  do  similar  exercises  from 
typing  books. 

4.  A  fourth  girl  types  rough  drafts. 
Several  good  books  on  the  market 
contain  rough-draft  material.  This  is 
valiwble  training,  because  many  em¬ 
ployers  prefer  to  “rough-draft”  their 
letters. 

5.  Another  typist  works  at  tabu¬ 
lating.  She  develops  .skill  in  setting  up 
an  attractively  typed  page.  Many 
such  exercises  are  available. 

6.  Another  typist  does  nothing  but 
legal  typing.  While  all  exercises  are 
made  with  at  least  one  carbon  copy, 
the  legal  typist  must  make  several 
carbons.  Documents  must  be  ruled 
with  red  ink  and  properly  a.s.sembled. 
One  exercise  must  l)e  bound  and  en¬ 
dorsed.  This  is  one  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  jobs  because  accuracy  is  very 
important. 

Six  Clerical  Jobs 

1.  Although  the  payroll  clerk  per¬ 
forms  exercises  from  books,  her  most 
important  exerci.se  is  figuring  the 
class  "payroll.”  Elach  job  has  a  de¬ 
signated  hourly  wage.  At  the  end  of 


phone  calls,  and  addresses  envelopes. 
She  also  takes  an  hour’s  test  in  ad¬ 
dressing  envelopes  to  see  how  much 
work  she  can  turn  out. 

3.  The  file  clerk  learns  about  the 
various  systems  of  filing.  Primarily 
she  learns  the  rules  and  does  exer¬ 
cises  on  alphabetic  and  geographic 
filing.  If  she  knows  these  two,  she 
probably  can  master  any  system. 

4.  Another  girl  does  exercises  on  a 
Remington  10-key  adding  machine. 
A  book  that  accompanies  the  machine 
oflFers  helpful  exercises.  In  addition  to 
the  straight  addition  problems  in  the 
book,  I  have  worked  out  some  frac¬ 
tion  and  multiplication  problems, 
merely  to  show  the  students  what  can 
be  done  with  a  small  machine  like 
this. 

5.  We  are  also  fortunate  enough  to 
have  a  M  archant  calculator.  There  is 
not  enough  time  for  the  girls  to  be¬ 
come  skilled  at  this  machine;  but  at 
least  they  learn  the  basic  principles 
of  adding,  subtracting,  multiplying, 
and  dividing.  The  book  accompany¬ 
ing  this  machine  contains  more  prob¬ 
lems  than  we  have  time  to  solve  dur¬ 
ing  our  schedule. 

6.  The  final  clerical  job  is  merely 
an  arithmetic  review,  not  a  real  job 
at  all.  However,  this  review  is  neces¬ 
sary.  'There  are  problems  in  fractions, 
decimals,  and  percentages,  as  well  as 
“story  problems,”  such  as  found  in 
both  the  Civil  Service  and  the  Merit 


the  week,  the  payroll  clerk  must 
figure  the  payroll  and  deduct  with¬ 
holding  and  O.A.B.  from  each  stu¬ 
dent’s  salary.  We  ^have  duplicated 
payroll  “checks,”  and  one  is  made  out 
for  each  girl  in  the  class. 

2.  The  mail  clerk  keeps  a  record 
of  the  mail  expected  under  separate 
cover.  She  keeps  a  record  of  insvued, 
special  delivery,  and  registered  mail. 
She  figures  the  cost  of  postage  in 
various  postal  zones,  reports  tele¬ 


examinations.  The  review  goes  over 
such  terms  as  numerator  and  denom¬ 
inator;  proper  and  improper  frac¬ 
tions;  and  dividend,  divisor,  and  quo¬ 
tient.  This  is  not  a  very  popular  as¬ 
signment,  but  the  students  do  admit 
that  they  learn  something  from  it. 

The  Office  Manager 

'The  last  and  most  important  job 
is  that  of  the  office  manager.  This 
student  must  oversee  the  work  of  all 


the  other  students.  She  proofreads  or 
checks  all  straight  typing  jobs  and 
problem  jobs.  She  determines  whether 
or  not  the  work  is  acceptable.  If 
the  work  is  not  acceptable,  she  tells 
the  student  that  it  must  be  done  over. 
The  other  students  accept  her  judg¬ 
ment  very  well.  The  office  manager 
keeps  track  of  all  work  to  be  redone 
and  all  errors.  Such  work  must  be 
rechecked  with  her  before  it  is  hand¬ 
ed  in.  This  saves  the  teacher  a  lot  of 
routine  checking  and  gives  each  man¬ 
ager  valuable  experience. 

The  office  manager  must  also  dis¬ 
tribute  all  supplies  and  check  these 
supplies  to  see  that  they  have  not 
run  low.  She  must  time  the  mail 
clerk  for  her  hour-long  stint  of  ad¬ 
dressing  envelopes.  The  office  man¬ 
ager’s  biggest  headache  is  finding 
time  to  proofread  with  the  other 
members  of  the  class. 

A  project  such  as  this  reejuires  the 
right  organization.  It  works  best  with 
a  double-period  setup.  With  double 
periods,  one  period  is  devoted  to  ad¬ 
vanced  shorthand  and  the  other  to 
the  formal  office-practice  class,  al¬ 
though  they  frequently  overlap.  Some 
days,  both  periods  will  be  devoted  to 
dictation  and  transcription.  Some 
days,  there  will  be  formal  typing 
drills  with  speed  tests.  On  other  days, 
the  students  will  spend  most  of  their 
time  working  on  their  jobs.  In  all  the 
stenographic  jobs,  the  filing  job,  and 
most  of  the  payroll  job,  the  student 
benefits  from  working  closely  with 
the  teacher. 

The  teacher’s  biggest  problem  is 
finding  the  material  to  set  up  a  pro¬ 
ject  such  as  this.  It  isn’t  easy.  It  takes 
a  great  deal  of  time,  and  it  cannot  l)e 
done  all  at  once.  Luckily,  when  I 
first  started  it,  I  had  a  small  class  of 
10  students.  It  has  been  easy  for  me, 
therefore,  to  add  other  jobs  from 
time  to  time.  For  sources,  I  have  ex¬ 
amined  every  office  practice  book  or 
project  on  the  market  and  also  every' 
typing  book.  Recently,  we  bought  the 
new  edition  of  Applied  Secretarial 
Practice,  which  has  a  chapter  on 
nearly  every  different  type  of  work 
that  is  covered  by  the  project. 

And  how  do  the  students  react  to 
the  project?  They  like  it  very  much 
and  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
they  will  have  similar  jobs.  I  believe 
they  do  more  work  of  a  better  quality 
than  they  would  if  they  had  only 
straight  assignments.  Yes,  the  job  pro¬ 
ject  is  one  way  to  bridge  that  gap 
between  school  and  the  first  job. 
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Make  them  SIT  UP  General  Business 


Do  YOUR  STUDENTS  enter  your  three  girls  immediately  began  to  talk 
general-business  class  each  mom-  about  going  there  as  soon  as  they 
ing  thinking,  “Gee,  what  does  she  graduated  from  high  school.” 
have  to  oflFer  today?  I  don’t  know  We  laughed  over  her  roundabout 
N^'hat  it  is,  but  I  know  one  thing-  way  of  making  statistics  interesting, 
it’ll  be  interesting.”  If  they  do,  I  bet  “What’s  yoiu  subject  tomorrow?”  I 

that  you  enjoy  the  course  as  much  .  inquiry.  Her  plans  would  be  inter- 
as  they  do.  esting,  no  matter  what  she  did. 

I  know  one  teacher  who  was  pre-  “Transportation,”  she  answered, 

paring  to  give  her  students  a  lec-  “And  how  are  you  going  to  gain 

ture  on  statistics.  “Isn’t  it  pretty  hard  their  interest  in  that?” 

If  you  fo  jjggp  it  from  being  dull?”  I  asked.  “Oh,  it’s  simple,”  she  said.  “I  told 
think  that  statistics  probably  are  a  those  three  girls  who  wanted  to  go 

bunch  of  figures  meaning  nothing.”  to  Washington  that  each  of  them 

G.  B.  is  a  cross  Holding  a  copy  of  The  Statistical  would  have  to  travel  a  different  way. 

.  Abstract  of  the  United  States  in  her  So  one  of  them  is  going  to  tell  what 

to  bear,  hand,  she  smiled,  “It’s  really  a  chal-  her  plans  would  be  if  she  went  by 

your  students  l^rige.  Tomorrow  morning  I  have  to  train;  another  one  is  going  to  inves- 

...  interest  32  girls  in  this  book.”  tigate  air  travel;  and  the  third  one 

Will,  too  j  had  no  idea  what  she  was  going  is  going  to  bring  in  bus  information.” 

to  do,  but  I  knew  she  would  come  When  my  own  class  began  to  ap- 
up  with  a  solution.  Her  students  proach  foreign  travel,  I  could  not 

were  forever  telling  me  how  much  think  of  a  visual  aid  or  interest- 

they  enjoyed  her  course.  The  next  catcher  until  the  English  teacher  cas- 

afternoon  I  asked  her,  “Did  you  get  ually  remarked  about  her  trip  to 

the  general-business  class  interested  Europe.  Of  course  I  had  known  that 

in  statistics?”  she  had  spent  her  previous  summer 

She  nodded.  ‘“There  is  nothing  that  there,  but  until  now  it  had  not  oc- 
girls  are  more  interested  in  than  curred  to  me  to  connect  her  visit 

boys.  So  I  asked  them  if  they  were  with  the  needs  of  my  general-busi- 
stenographers  and  could  go  to  any  ness  class.  So  now  I  asked  her  if  I 

state  in  the  Union,  which  state  would  might  borrow  her  passport  to  show  ^ 

*  they  choose?  They  all  were  puzzled,  to  my  students.  Since  most  of  the  ^ 

shrugged  their  shoulders,  and  didn’t  students  had  this  teacher  for  English  < 

answer.  Then  I  took  my  copy  of  and  all  of  them  knew  her,  they  were  * 

Statistical  Abstract,  tiimed  to  the  quite  interested  in  her  travels,  in  ^ 

page  that  listed  population  by  states  how  she  obtained  her  visas,  etc.  And  in 

and  by  . sex,  and  showed  them  that  when  they  actually  saw  a  picture  of  * 

in  this  state  the  ratio  of  boys  to  their  own  English  teacher  on  that  jjj 

girls  was  100  boys  for  100  girls.”  passport- well,  I  did  not  have  to 

“Oh,  and  they  were  interested?”  work  to  keep  up  their  interest. 

“Well,  some  of  them  were.  But  it  Don’t  make  foreign  travel  some- 
,  didn’t  particularly  stir  them  up.  Then  thing  complicated  and  incomprehen- 

I  showed  them  that  in  Massachusetts  sible,  something  that  takes  place 

there  were  only  96  boys  for  every  only  behind  closed  doors  in  Wash- 

100  girls.”  She  chuckled  and  went  ington.  Instead,  let  them  see  that 

on.  “One  girl  frowned  and  said,  someone  they  know  personally  has 

'  ‘Gee,  I  don’t  want  to  go  there.  I  obtained  a  passport  and  has  gone 

might  never  get  married.’  Then  I  through  customs.  I’m  sure  someone 

showed  them  that  the  state  of  Wash-  in  your  community,  perhaps  in  your 

ington  had  122  boys  for  every  lOf)  school,  has  traveled  in  a  foreign 

girls.  This  really  interested  them,  and  (Continued  on  page  31) 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
U.S.  AND  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 


BEFOFtE  MAKING  u  t-oinparison 
the  American  arul  Brit¬ 
ish  systems  of  commercial  etlucatioii, 
it  is  perhaps  advisable  to  iK'nin  with 
an  over-all  picture  of  the  English 
educational  system  in  general. 

There  is  more  uniformity  in  etluca- 
tion  in  Britain  than  in  the  United 
States,  for,  although  each  education 
authority  in  England  has  virtual  au¬ 
tonomy,  the  Mini.str>’  of  Education— 
by  withholding  grants  that  provide, 
froTii  taxation,  60  per  cent  of  the 
cost  (jf  education— ensures  that  basic 
standards  are  at  least  maintained. 

Education  is  c*ompulsory  in  Eng¬ 
land  for  all  children  between  the 
ag<*s  of  five  and  fifteen.  The  formative 
years  from  five  to  eleven  are  spent 
in  Primary  (Infant  and  Junior) 
Schools;  by  the  end  of  this  pericnl, 
most  children  have  Ireen  tested  in 
order  to  determine  the  type  of  edu¬ 
cation  that  is  considered  to  be  most 
suitable  for  their  age,  aptitude,  and 
ability.  This  selection  process  starts 
with  an  intelligenc-e  te.st  that  elimi¬ 
nates  the  weakest  students.  The 
others  then  prcKtH'd  to  tests  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  arithmetic;  in  borderline 
c-ases,  teachers’  reports  are  taken  into 
account.  The  general  over-all  picture 
is  that  the  top  20  per  c'ent  in  this 
examination  pnK-eed  to  Secondary 
Grammar  Sclnxds  for  an  academic  or 
.scientific  education.  The  next  20  per 
cent  are  generally  offered  places  at 
Secondary  Technical  Schools  that  of¬ 
fer,  in  addition  to  a  good  basic  educa¬ 
tion,  practical  studies  in  technical 
subjects  for  the  lx)ys  and  commercial 
ones  for  the  girls.  The  remaining  60 


ix*r  cent  go  to  Secondary  Modern 
Schools,  where  they  are  given  as 
g(K)d  a  general  education  as  they  can 
assimilate,  together  with  social,  mral, 
and  practical  studies  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  locality,  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  school,  and  the  general 
policy  of  the  local  education  author¬ 
ity.  In  some  cases,  all  three  types  of 
secondary  education  arc  given  in  the 
same  building— and  then  we  achieve 
something  similar  in  size  and  scope  to 
an  American  high  school.  These  are 
C^omprehensive  schcM)l.s  with  student 
bodies  exceeding  1,(M)().  They  are 
relatively  few  and  new,  and  most  of 
them  are  situated  in  densely  popu¬ 
lated  areas,  partieularly  in  London. 
In  other  cases,  there  are  “bi-lateral” 
schcxjls  that  combine  two  courses— 
either  Secondary  Grammar  and  Sec¬ 
ondary  Technical  or  Technical  and 
Modern.  But  the  u.sual  practice  out¬ 
side  London  is  for  sch(M)Iing  to  take 
plac'e  in  separate  .sch(K)ls  that  accom¬ 
modate  400-500  students  each.  There 
is  an  incTeasing  national  tendency  to 
adopt  single-sex  schools  at  the  sec¬ 
ondary  level. 

In  theory,  transfer  of  secondary 
students  among  the  three  types  of 
education  in  lx)th  directions  is  fea¬ 
sible— as  in  the  case  of  late  devel¬ 
opers  and  able  but  lazy  students— 
but  in  practice  it  is  singularly  difficult 
to  achieve,  particularly  when  it  in¬ 
volves  the  transfer  of  a  student  from 
one  school  to  another. 

CURRICULUM 

Students  at  all  schfxils  receive  a 
fairly  general  basic  education  without 


a  great  deal  of  specialization  until  the 
age  of  13-|-.  At  schools  where  foreign 
languages  are  taught,  their  study  Ix- 
gius  at  the  Hge  of  11-f-.  Technical  and 
commercial  specialization  Ixgins  at 
13-)-. 

The  English  schixil  year  consists  of 
40  weeks  (2(K)  days)  as  against  the 
common  American  one  of  180  days, 
although  the  length  of  the  Engli.sh 
school  day  may  be  a  trifle  shorter. 

Against  the  familiar  daily  curricu¬ 
lum  of  a  typical  American  high  school 
student  with  his  “required”  and 
“elective”  subjects,  physical  educa¬ 
tion,  and  study  halls,  the  English 
timetable  presents  a  much  more  com¬ 
plicated  pattern.  A  representative 
English  commercial  schixil  timetable 
is  shown  below.  (The  day  is  divided 
into  seven  study  periods,  roughly  the 
same  as  those  in  America.) 

Subject  No.  Lesson  Periods  per  Week 
Age  13-t  Age  14  +  Age  15  ^ 
Art  2  2- 

Bookkeeping  2  2  2 

Bus.  Arith.  4  2  2 

Bus.  Corresp.  11- 

Citizenship  —  —  1 

Commerce  2  11 

C^ookery  -  3  - 

English  5  4  4 

Carnes  2  2  2 

Geography  2  12 

History  2  1- 

Needlework  3-2 

Physical  Ed.  2  2  2 

Religious  Ed.  Ill 

Shorthand  —  5  6 

Singing  11- 

Spanish  4  3  3 

Speech  Train.  2  -  - 

Typewriting  —  4  7 

Total  35  35  35 
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FRANCIST.WENBAN 

Commercial  Subjects  Master:  Wolverton  Secondary  Technical  School,  England 

British  Exchange  Teacher  of  Commercial  Subjects  (1957-8):  Vandergrift  (Pa)  High  School 


COMMERCIAL  SYLLABUS 

BUSINESS  ARITHMETIC 

First  Year:  Revision  and  practice 
in  the  four  rules  of  addition,  sul)- 
traction,  multiplication,  and  division; 
fractions;  decimals;  logarithms;  srpiare 
root;  area  of  plane  surfaces,  including 
circles;  metric  system;  foreign  curren¬ 
cies;  percentages,  simple  interest, 
banker’s  discount,  real  estate  taxes; 
averages;  volumes  and  weights. 

Second  Year:  Revision  and  exten¬ 
sion  of  above;  profits,  bankruptcy 
dividends,  c-ompound  interest,  depre¬ 
ciation  (straight-line  and  diminishing- 
balance  mi'thods),  average  payment 
dates;  speeds;  volumes  of  rectangu¬ 
lar  prisms,  cylinders,  and  spheres. 

Third  Year:  Revision  and  exten¬ 
sion  of  above,  stocks  and  shares, 
wages,  lists,  stcK-k  records,  business 
statistics— practical  applications. 

BOOKKEEPING 

First  Year:  Use  of  cash  book  and 
ledger,  trial  balance,  journal,  simple 
trading,  profit-and-loss  account,  and 
balance  sheet. 

Sec(md  Year:  Revision  and  exten¬ 
sion  of  previous  work,  partnership 
accxmiits,  bank  reconciliation  state¬ 
ments,  manufacturing  accounts,  pro¬ 
vision  for  accrued  expenses,  gocKl- 
will,  bad  debts,  bad-debts  provision, 
and  depreciation. 

Third  Year:  Revision  and  extcn.sion 
of  previous  work,  simple  limited-com¬ 
pany  accounts,  petty  cash  IxHik,  col¬ 
umnar  accounts,  consignment  ac¬ 
counts,  .suspense  acfounts,  self-balanc¬ 
ing  ledgers  (control  accounts). 


COMMERCE 

First  Year:  The  different  classes  of 
occupation,  kinds  of  shop,  credit, 
sources  of  supply  and  business  infor¬ 
mation,  various  office  forms,  methods 
of  payment,  legal  tender,  trade  dis¬ 
count,  markup,  turnover,  cash  dis¬ 
count,  gro.ss  and  net  profits. 

Second  Year:  Revision  and  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  above,  the  various  typi's 
of  business  enterprise,  banking, 
checks,  different  classes  of  .stock,  in¬ 
surance,  growth  of  industry  and  com¬ 
merce. 

Third  Year:  Specimen  organi/ations 
of  commercial  enterprises,  monopoly, 
foreign  trade,  bills  of  lading,  ship¬ 
ping,  bonded  warehouses,  further 
study  of  industrx  and  commerce  (in¬ 
cluding  the  main  financial  institutions 
— e.g..  The  Bank  of  England,  The 
Stock  Exchange,  The  Baltic  Mercan¬ 
tile  and  Shipping  Exchange,  Lloyd’s, 
The  Bankers’  Clearing  Hou.se), 

SHORTHAND 

This  subject  is  now  generally  taught 
intensively  in  the  course  of  two  years. 
The  Pitman  system  is  the  most  widely 
used,  but  Gregg  is  making  rapid 
strides  and  is  being  taught  in  the 
public  education  system. 

TEXTBOOKS 

There  appears  to  be  more  lati¬ 
tude  in  England  for  individual  .schcxils 
and  teachers  to  select  their  own  text- 
b(M)ks;  but,  because  commercial  edu¬ 
cation  is  more  widespread  in  the  U.S., 
the  variety  and  rpiality  of  the  text¬ 
books  seem  to  be  better  in  America. 


TEACHING  METHOD 

Teaching  methcHl  in  England  is 
largely  individual,  according  to  the 
teacher  concerned  and  the  syllabus. 
Te.\tb(K)lcs  are  .seldom  slavishly  follow¬ 
ed  page  by  page.  V'isual  aids  are 
n.sed  when  available,  but  English 
manufacturers  in  general  are  not  .so 
educationally  minded  as  their  Amer¬ 
ican  counterparts. 

STUDENT  DIPLOMAS 

The  certificate  of  an  outside  ex¬ 
amining  body  may  be  considered 
advi.sable  by  the  governing  body  of 
the  .sch(K)l  and  also  by  students  for 
the  purpose  of  .securing  jobs.  In  this 
ca.se,  there  are  the  alternatives  of  a 
University  Examining  Board  (for  the 
relatively  few  students  who  desire  to 
proceed  to  a  university)  and  the 
more  practical  (‘xaminations  of  the 
Royal  StK'iety  of  Arts,  etc.,  which 
are  highly  i*.steemed  by  employers. 
An  external  certificate  usually  carries 
more  weight  with  prospective  em¬ 
ployers  than  the  English  e(]uivalent 
of  an  American  high  school  diploma. 
It  will  Ik*  appreciated  that,  where 
students  are  studying  for  these  ex¬ 
ternal  examinations,  the  time  avail¬ 
able  does  not  permit  of  model  office 
exercises  and  projects.  Where  no  c*x- 
tiTnal  (examination  is  taken,  practical 
(“xercises  can  be  undertaken;  but  this 
happens  mostly  in  Secondary  Modern 
Schools  that  have  commercial  streams 
and  v/here  extra  time  is  available, 

EQUIPMENT 

I  know  of  no  ordinary  English 
school  with  business  machines  (add- 
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iiiK,  calculating,  or  b<x)kkecping)  for 
class  use  or  demonstration,  although 
manufacturers  occasionally  do  display 
their  products  to  schools.  Stenograph 
and  Palantype  machines,  voice  re¬ 
corders,  Tele-Trainers,  and  electric- 
typewriters  are  similarly  unknown  in 
English  schools. 

MAIN  DIFFERENCES 

After  a  year  on  the  staff  of  an 
American  high  school,  these  are  my 
general  impressions  of  the  main  dif- 
ferenc-es  between  the  two  countries 
in  commercial  education: 

Arithmetic:  In  English  schools, 
mental  dexterity  is  still  inculcated; 
whereas  in  the  U.  S.,  any  work  that 
ca!i  be  avoidcnl  or  circumvented  has 
no  virtue  whatsoever.  In  those  Amer¬ 
ican  schools  that  have  adding  ma¬ 
chines,  the  machines  should,  of  course, 
Im*  utilized  to  the  fullest  advantage; 
at  the  same  time,  however,  the  stu¬ 
dent  who  is  accustomed  to  using  a 
machine  is  considerably  handicapped 
when  he  is  away  from  one.  VLsitors 
to  the  U.  S.  cannot  help  but  notice 
the  frecpient  use  of  scratch  paper, 
pencil,  and  eraser  for  even  the  sim¬ 
plest  calculations.  Tlie  dexterity  with 
which  American  students  cope  with 
decimals  has  been  a  revelation  to  me; 
but  they  still  occasionally  get  the  dec¬ 
imal  point  in  the  wrong  place  (as 
do  ours). 

Adecpiate  exercises  in  approxima¬ 
tion  do  not  always  seem  to  solve  this 
problem.  I  have  been  amazed  to  see 
American  .students,  when  asked  to 
halve  a  number,  proc-eed  ]alx)riously 
to  multiply  it  by  ,5.  British  students 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  more  at  home 
when  dealing  with  fractions.  Ameri¬ 
cans  seem  to  do  their  best  to  avoid 
them  like  the  plague  and  use  deci¬ 
mals  in  their  place. 

In  general,  I  would  say  that  arith¬ 
metic  as  taught  in  England  is  more 
theoretical  and  practical,  although  a 
g(H>d  deal  less  plea.sant  and  diversi* 
fied  than  that  taught  in  America. 

Bookkeeping:  Bookkeeping  .seems 
to  l)e  more  widely  taught  in  school  in 
the  U.  S.  than  in  England;  as  a  con- 
seriuenc-e,  better  textbooks  are  avail¬ 
able  in  America.  I  have  also  prefer¬ 
red  the  American  approach  to  the 
nrofit-and-loss  account  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  sheet  through  the  worksheet.  It 
is  a  great  help  to  your  students  to 
have  expense  and  income  accounts 
clearly  defined  as  such,  for  in  Eng¬ 
land  the  rent  and  commission  ac¬ 
counts,  etc.,  may  have  either  debit  or 


credit  balances.  I  have  found  the 
American-style  worksheet  useful  not 
only  for  accuracy,  but  also  for  exem¬ 
plifying  the  logic  of  the  adjusting  and 
closing  entries.  It  is  certainly  advan¬ 
tageous  to  have  all  the  adjustment*., 
from  the  trial  balance  to  the  post¬ 
closing  trial  balance,  readily  to  hand 
on  the  one  sheet. 

In  the  usual  system  of  teaching 
bookkeeping  in  England,  the  opening 
stock  and  purchases  are  shown  on  the 
debit  side  of  the  profit-and-loss  ac¬ 
count  and  the  sales  and  closing  stock 
on  the  credit  side;  this  requires  that 
a  separate  calculation  be  made  to  as- 
c-ertain  the  cost  of  the  merchandise 
sold,  which  figure  is  readily  available 
from  the  American  system.  In  any 
event,  English  students  have  to  learn 
the  American  method  later  if  they 
pursue  their  studies  into  advanced 
IxKrkkeeping  and  accountancy. 

There  is  variance  between  the 
English  and  American  practices  of 
recording  bad  debts.  There  is,  of 
course,  similarity  between  bad-debts 
expense  account  and  bad-debts  re¬ 
serve  (provision),  which  is  treated 
as  a  minus  a.sset;  but  in  America  the 
reserve  account  is  debited  when  an 
account  is  uncollectible,  whereas  in 
England  the  debit  is  usually  to  bad- 
debts  (expense)  account.  This  means 
that  all  debits— whether  for  actual 
bad  debts  or  for  provisions  in  respect 
of  them— appear  in  the  bad-debts  (ex¬ 
pense)  accpunt.  The  bad-debts  pro¬ 
vision  (reserve)  in  England  suffers— 
generally  speaking— no  adjustment 
save  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  period, 
when  the  provision  is  either  increased 
or  reduced  as  the  need  may  l>e.  The 
ultimate  result  obtained  is  identical 
in  each  case,  but  the  methcxl  is  very 
different.  The  American  method  is 
known  to  us  as  an  alternative,  but  I 
have  never  seen  it  used,  either  in 
school  or  in  business. 

The  most  noticeable  difference, 
however,  is  in  the  presentation  of 
balanc'e-sheet  items.  You  are  logical, 
in  this  case,  in  that  debit  items  are 
marshalled  on  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  balance  sheet;  whereas  in  Eng¬ 
land,  for  some  reason  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain,  they  are 
shown  on  the  right,  with  the  liabilities 
on  the  left.  (This  perverseness  is  also 
seen  in  the  English  rule  of  the  road!) 
Efforts  have  been  made  to  change 
this  arrangement  to  bring  it  into  line 
with  American  and  Canadian  practice, 
but  so  far  without  success. 

The  general  rule  in  England— apart 


from  banks  and  other  financial  insti¬ 
tutions— is  to  commence  the  balance 
sheet  with  fixed  liabilities  and  fixed 
assets  and  finish  with  current  liabili¬ 
ties  and  current  assets.  For  example, 
cash— which  appears  as  the  first  item 
on  the  assets  side  of  an  American 
balance  sheet— is  usually  the  last  one 
on  a  British  balance  sheet. 

Commerce  or  General  Business: 

This  has  a  much  wider  .scope  in 
America,  where  the  textbooks  are 
more  c*omprehensive  and  far  more 
profusely  illustrated— but  then,  allow¬ 
ance  must  be  made  for  the  fact  that 
five  lessons  a  week  are  devoted  to  it 
in  the  United  States,  whereas  in  Eng¬ 
land  the  usual  allowance  is  no  more 
than  two  a  week.  The  presentation  in 
the  U.  S.  takes  the  form  more  of  a 
general-knowledge  course  than  does 
ours,  which  is  specifically  arranged 
for  students  who  contemplate  an  of¬ 
fice  career.  This  subject  is  admirably 
suited  to  practical  presentation,  but 
English  timetables  are  far  more  rigid 
than  those  of  Americans  and  render 
this  approach  difficult  if  not  impos¬ 
sible.  In  this  sphere,  particularly, 
English  firms  are  not  sufficiently  en¬ 
lightened  to  make  available  material 
for  use  in  class.  I  am  speaking,  for 
example,  of  the  short  films  I  have 
seen  in  America  dealing  with  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  subjects,  from  installment  buy¬ 
ing  to  inducing  students  to  follow  an 
office  career.  There  is  also  a  dire 
shortage  of  good  specimen  office  forms 
in  England;  it  is  really  surprising  how 
jealously  English  firms  guard  their 
stationery.  In  America,  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain  in  months  a  far  better 
collection  of  unused  checks— of  all 
things— than  I  have  been  able  to  ac¬ 
quire  in  years  in  England! 

CONCLUSIONS 

In  summing  up,  may  I  say  that  it 
has  been  most  encouraging  to  visit 
America  and  find  the  flourishing  state 
of  business  education  here.  Before 
I  came,  I  had  begun  to  wonder 
whether— with  the  increasing  use  of 
large  comprehensive  mechanical  and 
electronic  bookkeeping  and  other  ma¬ 
chines— there  would  be  a  diminishing 
future  need  for  commercial  students. 
This,  I  see,  is  not  so;  rather,  I  found 
that  a  good  general  commercial  knowl¬ 
edge,  coupled  with  the  removal  of 
the  drudgery  from  mental  calcula¬ 
tions  and  the  physical  recording  of 
transactions,  makes  a  business  career 
more  attractive  to  a  far  wider  range 
of  students  than  before. 
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POSTING  IS  A  SIMPLE  PROCESS  of  transferring  data 
from  one  place  to  another.  But  if  it  is  to  have  real  mean¬ 
ing  to  the  bookkeeping  student  and  not  be  merely  a 
mechanical  procedure,  the  teacher  must  clearly  trace  its 
relationship  to  the  basic  purpose  of  bookkeeping,  the 
fundamental  equation,  business  transaction  analysis,  and 
journalizing. 

The  purpose  of  lx)okkeeping  and  accounting  is  to  sup¬ 
ply  information.  The  type  of  data  needed  and  the  way 
it  is  organized  may  vary  with  the  operational  analysis 
rerjuired  by  the  specific  business.  Though  systems  and 
procedures  may  differ,  they  are  all  built  on  the  same 
accounting  theory. 

GcxkI  bookkeeping  teaching  calls  for  the  development  of 
this  concept  of  brxrkkeeping  as  a  source  of  information 
from  the  initial  presentation  of  the  balance  sheet.  The 
balanc-e  sheet  can  mean  only  an  orderly  arrangement 
of  titles  and  amounts  to  the  learner  if  his  previous 
experience  consisted  of  nothing  more  than  mouthing  def¬ 
initions  for  asset,  liability,  and  proprietorship  and  reciting 
the  fundamental  equation.  There  must  be  proper  teaching 
and  adequate  knowledge  application  of  the  fundamental 
elements  and  equation  prior  to  the  presentation  of  the 
balance  sheet.  With  such  a  foundation  the  student  can 
see,  if  only  in  an  elementary  way,  the  importance  of 
the  information  given  as  to  the  kind  and  amount  of 


3.  How  to  Teach 
Posting 

GILBERT  KAHN 

assets  owned  and  the  erjuity  of  the  owner  and  creditors 
in  them. 

After  the  balance  sheet  approach,  how  should  the 
analysis  of  business  transactions  or,  as  it  Ls  commonly 
called,  the  theory  of  debit  and  credit,  Ik*  taught?  There 
are  two  schcxds  of  thought  on  this.  Because  the  journal 
is  the  b(K)k  of  original  entry,  there  are  those  who  lx?lieve 
the  student  should  first  learn  to  record  entries  in  the 
journal.  Others  prefer  to  introduce  business  transaction 
analysis  through  informal  T-accounts.  The  latter  approach 
would  seem  pedagogically  sounder,  l)ecau.se  it  empha¬ 
sizes  the  information-giving  aspects  of  lMM)kkeeping  and, 
through  visualization,  simplifies  the  debit  and  credit 
analysis  of  the  business  transaction. 

T-accounts  are  presented  by  pointing  out  that  the 
various  balance  sheet  items  change  with  each  business 
tran.saction.  It  would  not  l)e  practical  to  make  a  new 
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balance  sheet  after  every  transaction;  therefore,  the  in¬ 
formation  about  each  balance  sheet  item  must  be  ac¬ 
cumulated  somewhere.  The  T-ac-count  can  be  likened 
to  a  file  folder— a  device  for  holding  data.  One  folder 
could  be  used  for  holding  all  types  of  papers.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  would  necessitate  the  sorting  and  grouping  of 
similar  papers  at  the  time  of  use.  Likewise,  one  T-aceount 
could  be  used  to  hold  all  asset  information,  a  second 
T-acc*ount  to  hold  all  liability  data,  and  a  third  to  col¬ 
lect  proprietorship  information.  This,  too,  would  require 
the  sorting  and  grouping  of  facts  pertaining  to  each  bal¬ 
ance  sheet  item  Irefore  the  information  could  be  used. 
Therefore,  the  sorting  and  grouping  pnK-ess  might  just 
as  well  l)e  done  at  the  time  of  recording  by  providing 
a  separate  T-account  for  each  item.  The  structure  of 
the  T-account,  its  relationship  to  the  equation  and  bal¬ 
ance  sh(*et,  and  consequently  the  reason  for  placing  asset 
balances  on  the  debit  side  and  liability  and  proprietor¬ 
ship  balanc-es  <jn  the  credit  side  can  be  visualized  for 
the  student  by  the  following  diagram: 

Frank  Brown 

Balance  Sheet,  February  28,  19.88 


Assets 


>^CJash 


Liabilities 


800.00 1  j  Accounts  Payable: 

John  Jones  OOO.OO" 


Accounts  Receivable: 
William  Strong  100.00 


Proprietorship 


Truck 


1.500.00 


Frank  Brown, 
Capital 


1800.00 


Total  Assets  2400.00 

1 

A  =  L-f  P 


Total  Lib. 

&  Prop.  2400.00 


Cash 


800 


John  Jones 

600 


William  Strong 

100  I 

Truck 
1.500  I 


Frank  Brown,  Capital 
1800 


After  the  concept  of  the  account  as  an  information¬ 
collecting  device  has  lx?en  developed,  its  use  as  an 
arithmetic  devic'e  can  Ik*  introduced.  Simple  exercises 
will  enable  the  students  to  understand  that  amounts  to 
be  added  are  placed  on  the  same  side  of  an  account 
as  the  opening  balance;  they  will  also  show  the  logic 
of  placing  amounts  to  be  subtracted  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  acc*ount  from  the  opening  balance,  since 
subtraction  is  the  opposite  process  of  addition. 

When  a  business  transaction  is  analyzed,  a  double 
decision  is  called  for:  1 )  what  accHHints  are  affected, 
and  2)  how  to  show  the  increase  or  decrease.  Ade- 
cjuate  practice  on  the  arithmetic  function  of  accounts 
hejitrc  the  teaching  of  bu.sine.s.s  transaction  analysis  sim¬ 
plifies  this  important  analysis  phase  of  bookkeeping  for 


Readin’, 
TYPIN’, 
and  ’Rithmetic 

JOHN  ROWE’s  experiment  in  teaching 
touch  typing  to  elementary  school  students, 
conducted  at  the  University  of  North 
Dakota  last  summer,  has  attracted  na¬ 
tional  attention,  much  of  it  beyond  the 
Ixjunds  of  the  business-education  field. 
Some  of  you  may,  for  instance,  have  seen 
a  filmed  reix)rt  of  the  experiment  on  Dave 
Garroway’s  Today  show  on  television. 
There  were  picturt;s  and  stories  in  many 
newspapers  and  magazines,  too. 

Dr.  Rowe’s  experiment  had  two  objec¬ 
tives— to  find  out  ( 1 )  whether  third  and 
fourth  graders  C'ould  learn  to  type  by  touch, 
and  (2)  whether  typing  could  be  used  to 
promote  the  learning  process. 

Beginning  with  our  next  issue,  Dr.  Rowe 
will  give  BEW  readers  a  description— more 
complete  than  any  that  has  appeared  else¬ 
where— of  the  background  of  the  experi¬ 
ment,  the  teaching  procedures  he  u.sed, 
and  the  results  he  observed. 

WATCH  FOR  IT! 

P.  S.  And  don’t  miss  the  photos  of 
the  kids  at  work! 


the,  learner.  Because  he  already  knows  how  to  show 
increases  and  decreases,  the  only  new  work  involved  in 
the  analysis  is  determining  what  two  accounts  are  af¬ 
fected.  The  separation  of  the  theory  of  the  account  from 
the  transaction  analysis  makes  both  phases  easier  to 
learn. 

The  purpose  and  mechanics  of  journalizing  are  rela¬ 
tively  easy  to  teach  once  the  student  has  mastered  the 
analysis  of  business  transactions  and  the  recording  of 
that  infonnation  through  debit  and  credit  in  the  T-ac- 
c-ounts.  The  T-account  approach  also  simplifies  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  posting.  The  student  will  notice  w'ith  little  guidance 
from  the  teacher  the  similarity  in  purpose  of  the  stand- 
aril-form  account  and  the  informal  T-account.  He  will 
see  with  little  difficulty  that  the  change  in  account 
format  and  the  transfer  of  information  from  journal  to 
ledger  does  not  vary  the  basic  principles  of  debit  and 
credit. 

Traditionally,  the  sequence  of  steps  in  posting  have 
been  taught  as  recording:  1)  amount,  2)  date,  3)  ex- 
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planation,  if  any,  4)  ledger  postmark, 
and  5)  journal  postmark.  The  reason 
advanced  for  recording  the  amount 
first  is  that  it  is  the  most  important 
item  of  information  —  the  probability 
of  error  is  reduced  if  it  is  transferred 
first.  Is  there  divergence  between 
theory  and  practice?  The  students 
have  l)een  writing  at  least  ten  years 
prior  to  their  study  of  bookkeeping. 
(>an  a  diligent  instructor  change  the 
habit  of  rec-ording  from  left  to  right? 
The  posting  procedtires  used  by 
many  students  and  on-the-joh  book¬ 
keepers  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
it  cannot  be  done.  Research  is  needed 
in  this  area  to  determine  what  pro¬ 
cedure  should  be  taught. 

Postmarking  is  the  part  of  the  po.st- 
iiig  process  that  calls  for  the  most 
teaching  emphasis.  Unless  there  is  a 
forceful  presentation,  some  students 
will  develop  the  habit  of  entering  the 
postmark  in  the  journal  posting-refer- 
enc-e  column  before  posting  the  in¬ 
formation.  l^ramatiziition  is  the  l>est 
way  of  stressing  that  an  entry  in  the 
journal  i-K)sting-reference  column  in¬ 
dicates  the  infonnation  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred,  and  therefore  the  postmark 
shotild  not  h('  recorded  until  after 
the  material  has  l>een  posted. 

After  yon  have  posted  i-orrectlv  two 
or  three  transactions  in  chalkboard 
jn-esentation,  enter  a  postmark  in  the 
journal  posting-reference  column  first. 
Then,  before  transferring  the  debit 
information  to  the  ledger  account, 
make  believe  there  is  a  telephoiu* 
interruption.  After  a  short  conversa¬ 
tion,  return  to  the  board  and  continue 
the  posting  with  the  credit  part  of 
tlie  journal  entry.  The  omission  of 
the  debit  posting  will  underline  the 
danger  of  recording  journal  postmarks 
before  the  journal  information  has 
been  transferred. 

How  can  a  teacher  find  out  whether 
students  are  recording  postmarks  at 
the  prf)per  time?  One  means  is  by 
watching  students  while  they  are 
posting  in  class.  Another  method  is  to 
stop  the  class  unexpectedly  when  they 
are  working  cm  an  exercise  or  test. 
Examination  of  the  papers  will  reveal 
those  students  pre-entering  postmarks. 

The  chart  of  accounts  should  be 
explained  in  connection  with  post¬ 
marking.  At  this  time  the  student  is 
r(>ady  to  see  the  identification  ad¬ 
vantages  of  using  the  first  digit  in  an 
account  number  to  indicate  the  type 
of  account  and  the  remaining  digits 
to  show  the  place  of  the  account 
within  that  division. 

(Continueil  on  next  pane) 
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A  shorthand  teacher  who  once  asked  when 
she  should  begin  dictation  smiles  as  she  remembers  the  words  of  her  senior 
teacher,  “You’ve  been  dictating,  my  dear,  for  three  weeks!” 

Practice  dictation  begins  with  the  first  sound  for  which  the  student  writes 
a  stroke.  This  may  be  as  early  as  Lesson  1  or  as  late  as  Lesson  18.  At  first 
the  student  simply  copies  text  material  at  increasing  rates.  The  40  or  50 
words  a  minute  that  seems  slow  to  you  presents  a  challenge  to  the  student. 
If  you  prolong  the  vowel  sounds  in  all  words  instead  of  relying  on  pauses 
betw’een  words  and  phrases,  your  dictation  will  .sound  natural. 

Provision  for  individual  differences  is  automatic  after  this  preliminary 
announcement:  “We  will  copy  paragraph  446  at  60  words  a  minute. 
Some  of  you  must  hurry  to  keep  up  with  me.  Some  will  be  able  to  copy 
many  of  the  words  and  phrases  twice.  Others  may  write  with  little  reference 
to  the  text.  A  few  of  you  may  write  parts  of  the  dictation  twice  without 
looking  at  the  book  at  all!”  \Iake  it  clear  that  each  student  will  progress 
from  one  level  to  the  next  according  to  his  own  aptitude  and  effort. 

Students,  like  athletes,  need  to  know  their  goal.  Not  only  should  you 
announce  the  speed,  but  you  should  1m?  honest  about  it.  Who  hasn’t  known 
a  teacher  who  announced  the  speed  as  80  and  then  gave  the  take  at  90 
or  more  in  the  mistaken  belief  that  the  student  would  do  better. 

Delay  new-matter  dictation  until  theory  has  been  cover<‘d.  New-matter 
dictation  often  coincides  with  the  intr(Mluction  of  the  second-semester 
text.  We  reach  this  stage  a  few  days  before  or  after  mid-semester.  U.se 
easy  previewed  material.  Five-minute  tak(‘s  are  b<'st  for  speed  ff)rcing 
iK'cause  of  similar  content  throughout.  A  series  of  short  h'tters  lacks  the 
controlled  vocabulary  but  can  be  used  occasionally  for  varit’ty.  When  a 
teacher  feels  that  students  like  sliort  letters  b(‘tter,  it  may  be  becau.se  the 
teacher  prefers  them.  Your  enthusiasm  for  the  five-minute  letter  will  soon  be 
reflected  in  the  attitude  of  your  class. 

The  preview  is  es.sential  for  the  beginner  or  the  potential  diamond 
medalist.  “But  they  should  know  the  words  by  now,”  someone  will  .sigh. 
Even  so,  the  rpiick  reading  and  rereading  of  outlines  grouped  on  the 
blackljoard  will  provide  the  recall  so  neccs.sary  to  fluency.  Speed  is  of  the 
mind  and  not  of  the  fingers. 

Speed  can  be  forced  by  any  version  of  the  Minute  Plan.  Just  be  .sure 
that  each  student  knows  that  it  is  perfectly  normal  not  to  get  all  the  toj") 
take.  Give  a  jireviewed  minute  at  60  and  almost  (>veryone  will  get  it  easily. 
Repeat  the  minute  at  70  and  half  or  more  of  the  group  will  do  well.  WIumi 
the  third  minute  is  taken  at  80,  only  a  few  may  get  every  word  legibly. 
Drop  back  to  70  for  control  and  note  the  improvement  over  the  second 
take.  Some  classes  need  intervals  of  15  or  20  words  for  effectiveness. 


X  “How  mai>y  got  it?”  yon  ask  after  each  minute.  To  earn  your  praise,  .some 

§  students  will  wave  a  hand  when  not  getting  the  dictation.  Don’t  worry, 

irf  Yoii  know  it;  they  know  it;  and  their  classmates  probably  know  it,  too. 

We  do  very  little  reading  back.  A  few  times  during  a  p<‘riod  is  sufficient  to 
keep  most  class(*s  alert.  If  a  student  can  read,  what  is  gained  by  the  reading? 
p  If  he  can’t,  the  time  used  trying  to  read  is  better  spent  on  a  retake*.  Stress 

&  that  the  student  make  a  sincere  effort  to  get  something  down  for  every 

word.  “You  can  often  figure  out  a  .scribble,  but  you  can  rarely  figure  out 
1  a  blank  space.” 

h  Teach  your  cla.s.ses  to  dictate  while  the  mysterious  mnnlM*rs  are  a  novelty, 
1  so  that  they  can  dictate  to  one  another  or  enlist  the  aid  of  a  fond  relative, 
y  The  day  before  Cdiristmas  vacation,  dictate  tin*  famous  “I.,etter  to 
Virginia,”  or  liave  the  class  sing  very  softly  as  they  w'rite  the  words  to  a 
■  favorite  carol.  This  gives  a  wonderful  feeling  of  “tog(“therness”  and  deepens 
i|  your  awareness  that  to  learn  and  to  teach  are  priceless  gifts. 
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The  iiiformation-giving  purpose  of 
l)ookkeeping  can  be  emphasized  and 
practice  given  in  selecting  the  journal 
or  ledger  as  the  data  source  by  exer¬ 
cises  in  which  both  journal  entries 
and  ledger  accounts  are  illustrated. 
In  such  exercises  the  student  might 
be  required  to  answer  questions  such 
as: 

( 1 )  Were  the  tools  purchased  on 
May  2  bought  with  cash  or  on  credit? 

(2)  How  much  was  owed  to 
George  Judson  on  May  14? 

(3)  Was  John  Smith  paid  with 
cash  or  a  note  on  May  22? 

(4)  What  was  the  value  of  equip¬ 
ment  owned  on  May  22? 

This  type  of  exercise  also  sets  the 
stage  for  discussion  on  the  need  for 
regular  posting,  so  that  ledger  ac¬ 
count  information  is  kept  up  to  date. 

After  the  students  have  acquired 
mastery  of  the  elementary  aspects  of 
posting,  the  teacher  may  introduce 
“bonus  topics”  to  supplement  the 
basic  discussion.  Some  of  these  might 
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T«aching  d*vic*t.  Recently,  I  came  across  a 
set  of  valuable  books  that  should  be  in  the  library  of  every  business  teacher. 
They  are  especially  helpful  for  student  teachers  and  methods  students.  For 
the  high  school  business  teacher,  the  following  titles  should  be  most  useful: 
Succesitful  Devices  in  Teaching  Typewriting  ($2.50),  Successful  Devices  in 
Teaching  Shorthand-Transcription  ($2.50),  Successful  Devices  in  Teachinp, 
Bookkeepinfi  ($2.50),  Coltrrful  Teaching  of  Business  Law  ($2.'50),  Putting 
the  Business  into  Business  Teaching  (a  series  of  10  cartoons,  each  with  an 
accompanying  story,  $1),  and  School  Manners  (cartoons,  $1).  There  are 
similar  books  on  speech,  math,  English,  and  social  studies.  Request  the 
recent  catalogue  of  up-to-the-minute  teaching  devices.  Address  your  re¬ 
quests  to:  J.  Weston  Walch,  Publisher,  1145  Congress  Street,  P.  O.  Box 
1075,  Portland,  Maine. 

DE  bibliography.  A  c'omprehensive  bibliography  of  all  literature  relating 
to  retailing  and  distributive  education  has  been  compiled  by  the  Texas 
Distributive  Education  Program.  There  are  107  major  classifications  of 
booklets  and  pamphlets,  66  classifications  of  reference  books,  and  78  classi¬ 
fications  of  periodicals.  The  bibliography  was  first  issued  in  1954;  in  January, 
1957,  a  supplement  was  issued.  Both  compilations  represent  a  wealth  of 
reference  information.  Each  costs  $1.50.  Write  to  The  University  of  Texas, 
Visual  Instniction  Bureau,  Division  of  Extension,  Austin  12,  Texas. 

Basic  businass.  An  exc'ellent  workbook  for  teachers  of  general  business 
has  been  prepared  by  Peter  Yacyk.  It  c'ontains  units  for  use  when  teaching 
business  organizations,  stocks,  and  bonds.  All  suggested  films,  readings, 
texts,  and  pamphlets  have  been  carefully  screened  before  being  listed  in  the 
bibliographies  at  the  end  of  each  unit.  Questions  and  activities  have  also 
been  provider!;  they  include  charts,  graphs,  skits,  cartoons,  bulletin-board 
materials,  Hannel-board  suggestions,  and  problems  in  elementary  business 
finance.  The  workl>ook  is  $1.  It  may  be  ordered  from  Peter  Yacyk,  Ridley 
Township  Senior  High  School,  Folsom,  Pennsylvania. 

P«rsonn«l  guidabook.  A  manual  has  Ireen  prepared  by  Mutual  of  New 
York  to  assist  in  developing  personnel  policies  and  procedures.  A  free  copy 
will  be  sent  to  any  interested  teacher.  It  provides  good  supplementary  ma¬ 
terial  for  your  office-management  class.  I^ect  your  request  to:  Mutual  of 
New  York,  Broadway  at  55  Street,  New  Yoric  19,  New  York. 

Money  booklet.  A  24-page  paper-bound  booklet  that  discusses  and  illus¬ 
trates  the  various  kinds  of  money  used  throughout  the  world  (and  now  on 
display  at  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  Money  Museum  in  New  York) 
should  interest  teacliers  who  wish  to  know  alnmt  the  different  kinds  of 
money  usetl  l>oth  now  and  years  ago.  The  booklet,  “Moneys  of  the  World,” 
is  distributed  free  by  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  Money  Museum,  1254 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  New  York. 

Taxtil*  swatchas.  ScIkmI  Products  Company  has  prepared  a  low-cost 
sample  swatch  service.  It  is  especially  suited  for  teaching  textiles  in  distrib¬ 
utive  education,  retailing  and  merchandising,  and  consumer  education.  Uni¬ 
form-size  swatches  have  been  assemMed  in  convenient  packets  for  individ¬ 
ual  student  use.  Each  is  identified.  Many  hard-to-find  fabrics  are  included, 
some  that  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  teachers  to  get.  For 
a  folder  giving  complete  details  on  how  to  obtain  these  materials,  write  to 
School  Products  Company,  330  East  23  Street,  New  York  10,  New  York. 


( 1 )  The  preference  of  some  book¬ 
keepers  for  posting  all  the  debits  from 
the  journal  before  posting  the  credits 
to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  transfer¬ 
ring  amounts  to  the  wrong  side  of 
accounts. 

(2)  The  method  used  by  some 
bookkeepers  to  reduc'e  ledger  page 
turning  by  transferring  at  one  time 
all  the  debits  and  credits  pertaining 
to  a  ledger  account  rather  than  by 
posting  in  chronological  journal  entry 
sequence. 

(3)  The  principles  of  debit  and 
credit  used  in  manual  bookkeeping  are 
also  the  basis  for  machine  bookkeep¬ 
ing.  The  advantage  of  machine  book¬ 
keeping  lies  in  the  ability  to  perform 
simultaneously  journalizing,  posting, 
and  billing,  which  must  be  done  as 
three  separate  processes  in  manual 
l)ookkeeping.  Although  this  one-step 
machine  procedure  increases  the 
speed  of  bookkeeping  and  reduces 
the  probability  of  the  transferring 
type  of  error,  machine  bookkeeping 
is  not  advantageous  in  all  situations. 

(4)  The  advantages  of  cycle  bill¬ 
ing  over  end-of-the-month  billing. 

Properly  taught,  posting  becomes 
more  to  the  student  than  a  mechanical 
process  of  transferring  words  or  fig¬ 
ures  from  one  place  to  another.  In¬ 
stead,  it  becomes  a  meaningful  and 
significant  link  in  the  complete  chain 
of  bookkeeping  procedures  designed 
to  supply  the  information  needed  for 
the  intelligent  analysis  of  business  op¬ 
erations. 
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MAKE  THEM  SIT  UP 

(Continued  from  page  23) 
country  and  will  be  glad  to  donate 
his  passport  for  class  study. 

Elementary  l>ookkeeping  has  been 
the  hardest  part  of  the  general-bus¬ 
iness  class  for  me.  One  day  I  men¬ 
tioned  this  to  one  of  my  teaching 
friends.  “How  do  you  ever  teach 
them  what  assets  and  liabilities  are?” 

I  asked.  “After  all,  they’re  only 
freshmen;  they  can’t  know  much 
about  the  world  of  business.” 

My  friend  smiled.  “I  guess  that 
is  about  the  easiest  of  all,”  she 
chuckled.  “You  see,  I  make  an  ar¬ 
rangement  with  one  of  my  l)oy  stu¬ 
dents  beforehand.  I  ‘lend’  him  .some 
money;  sometimes  he  “buys’  some¬ 
thing  on  time  from  a  friend.  These 
things  comprise  his  liabilities.  Then 
he  stands  up  in  front  of  the  class, 
and  we  estimate  how  much  his 
clothes  are  worth,  what  he  owns, 
etc.  Pretty  soon,  we  have  all  his 
assets  on  one  side  and  all  his  lia¬ 
bilities  on  the  other.  The  class  can 
figure  his  proprietorship  easily.” 

So,  no  matter  how  strange  a  sub¬ 
ject  is  to  a  class,  a  teacher  can  keep 
her  class  interested.  All  she  needs 
to  do  is  apply  it  to  the  everyday 
situations  that  her  students  face. 

As  my  teaching  friend  said,  “Those 
girls  aren’t  interested  in  anything 
but  boys.”  So  she  gave  them  boys! 

Another  example  of  winning  stu¬ 
dent  interest  came  when  I  was  teach¬ 
ing  telephone  techniques.  I  had  not 
found  it  t{X)  hard  to  keep  my  stu¬ 
dents  interested,  but  when  I  had 
a  Teletrainer  brought  into  class  and 
the  students  could  actually  use  a 
telephone  just  as  they  would  l>e  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  in  a  business  office,  their 
manners  liecame  much  more  busi¬ 
nesslike.  Office  etiquette  was  a  sim¬ 
ple  matter  to  teach  with  this  train¬ 
ing  instrument  in  their  hands.  “Gee, 
I  never  thought  we’d  really  use  a 
telephone  right  in  class,”  one  said. 

And  the  Teletrainer  is  one  of  the 
easiest  aids  to  obtain.  The  telephone 
company  will  bring  it  to  your  school 
or  explain  its  intricacies  to  any 
teacher  who  is  interested.  Your  stu¬ 
dents  will  love  such  real  office  con¬ 
ditions. 

Sell  general  business  by  bringing 
into  class  ideas  and  objects  with 
which  your  students  are  familiar. 
They  will  come  to  your  class  eagerly 
and,  next  year,  will  be  begging  to 
take  the  courses  taught  by  you.  Be¬ 
lieve  me,  you’ll  enjoy  it,  too. 
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Further  implications  for  teaching.  Right 
in  line  with  the  ideas  that  grew  out  of  the  field-trip  observations  we  talked 
about  last  month  are  some  I’ve  picked  up  from  listening  to  my  twin 
daughters’  comments  about  their  part-time  jobs.  Neither  Pen  nor  Jen  was  a 
business  major  in  high  school,  nor  are  they  now  as  college  freshmen.  But 
both  had  two  years  of  typing,  one  year  of  shorthand,  four  years  of  English; 
lx)th  made  all  A’s  and  B’s,  and  both  were  and  are  con.scientious  and  in¬ 
dustrious.  They  didn’t,  in  the  light  of  all  that,  expect  general  office  work 
to  throw  them.  (Oh,  no?) 

During  the  excitement  of  enrollment  week,  a  student  religious  foundation 
called  to  see  if  one  of  the  girls  could  pineh-hit  for  a  regular  typist  on  some 
urgent  work.  Jenny  promptly  accepted,  promising  to  be  there  at  one 
o’clock.  Came  five-thirty,  and  a  very  weary  Jenny— also  a  very  indignant 
one.  “It  was  typing  a  bunch  of  financial  reijorts,”  she  said.  “I  just  can’t 
remember  ever  having  done  anything  like  that  in  typing  class.  I  didn’t 
know  a  thing  about  how  to  set  them  up  until  I  asked  to  see  some  from 
last  year.  And  am  I  slow  on  typing  figures!  I  just  haven’t  had  nearly 
enough  practice  on  that  top  row.” 

A  few  days  later/  after  her  first  day  at  a  new  part-time  job,  in 
dragged  Jenny.  “How  did  it  go?”  I  asked.  “O.K.,  I  guess,”  she  said.  Then 
.she  crumpled  up  against  tlie  kitchen  wall  and  wailed,  practically  spilling 
her  tears  in  the  spaghetti  sauce  I  was  stirring.  “No,  it  wasn’t  O.K.  That’s 
why  I’m  late.  I  stayed  overtime  to  retype  one  silly  letter  jive  times  before 
I  got  it  right.  I  don’t  have  the  proper  touch  for  'an  electric  typewriter. 
I  don’t.even  know  where  all  the  gadgets  are.  And  the  quotes  and  apostrophe 
aren’t  even  where  they  should  be!  Two  whole  years  of  typing  and  I’ve 
never  used  an  electric  machine  lx>fore!  Every  time  I  got  down  to  the  end  of 
that  letter.  I’d  make  a  mistake  because  I  was  trying  so  hard  not  to.  Even  my 
final  copy  wasn’t  right;  it  was  t(M)  high  on  the  page.  All  that  business  we 
learned  about  coming  down  so  many  lines  for  a  letter  under  100  words 
wasn’t  much  help  when  he  handed  me  a  letter  in  longhand.  Shouldn’t 
I  have  known  how  to  judge  the  length  of  his  longhand  letter?” 

“But  why  was  he  doing  letters  in  longhand?”  I  (jueried. 

“Tliat  was  even  more  embarrassing,”  she  went  on,  “He  said,  ‘I  see  by 
your  record  that  you  had  a  year  of  shorthaml.  Can  yon  take  dictation?’  I 
felt  like  an  idiot  having  to  say,  ‘I  can  try,  but  we  really  had  very  little 
dictation  practice.’  So  he  wrote  it  out.  That  year  of  shorthand  was  really 
wasted,  I  guess,  even  with  my  A’s  and  B’s.” 

And  there  was  Pen  and  the  filing.  “I  did  filing  for  most  of  my  two  hours 
at  work  this  morning,”  she  announced  one  evening.  “I  thought  it  w-as  going 
to  be  a  breeze  until  I  hit  a  bunch  of  Me’s  and  Mac’s.  Some  ha<l  the  a, 
some  didn’t;  and  some  had  small  letters  after  the  Mac  part,  and  .some 
didn’t.  I  necnl  to  bone  up  on  filing  rules,” 

And  word  division.  “I  don’t  have  too  much  trouble  with  actually  spelling 
the  words  correctly,  but  every  time  I  have  to  hyphenate  at  the  end  of 
a  line.  I’m  not  sure  of  the  division.  Looking  them  up  really  takes  time.” 

Grist  for  the  work-experience  advocates’  mill  was  Jenny’s:  “At  least  I’m 
learning.  I  rarely  make  the  same  ‘IkjoIkm)’  twice.  But  even  a  week  or  two 
of  some  sort  of  actual  office-practice  work  woukl  have  helped  a  lot.” 

From  these  and  other  random  samplings  of  the  Green  family’s  supper 
conversations  of  late,  I  have  the  feeling  that  more  time  spent  in  listening 
to  “off-the-enff”  remarks  of  more  of  our  Ireginning  office  workers  wouhl 
pay  big  dividends  in  implications  for  our  teaching  in  business-education. 

Merry  Christmas,  everyone.  See  you  at  NBTA??? 
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its  meeting  in  July,  1958,  endorsed 
the  plan  for  immediate  action. 

Main  Faoturas  of  the  Plan 

Governing  Body.  The  governing 
body  of  the  six  associations,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  plan,  would  be  a  reorgan¬ 
ized  National  Council  for  Business 
Education.  This  National  Council 
would  lie  made  up  of  22  voting  mem¬ 
bers,  as  follows:  the  president  and  two 
elected  representatives-at-large  of  each 
of  the  five  as.sociations  (EBTA, 
MPBEA,  NBTA,  SBEA,  and  WBEA); 
the  president  of  the  National  A.ssocia- 
tion  for  Business  Teacher  Education; 
the  president  of  the  International 
Division  of  UBEA  (American  Chapter 
of  the  International  Society  for  Busi¬ 
ness  Education);  a  private  business 
school  representative  elected  by  the 
unified  memlxTs  from  the  private 
business  sch(K)ls;  and  four  officers  of 
the  National  f.ouncil— president,  vice- 
president,  treasurer,  and  immediate 
past  president.  In  addition,  there 
would  be  three  ex-officio  members 
with  no  voting  rights— the  UBEA  ex¬ 
ecutive  direct(jr  and  the  presidents  of 
the  Administrators  Division  and  the 
Research  Foundation  of  UBEA,  re¬ 
spectively, 

“The  National  Council  for  Business 
Education  shall  serve  as  a  national 
policy-making  Ixidy,  It  shall  also  act 
reciprcK-ally  with  the  regional  busi¬ 
ness-education  assoc'iations,  with  the 
NEA,  and  with  those  responsible 
for  effecting  the  various  functions 
of  business  education.” 

Membership  and  Cost.  Membership 
in  the  five  regional  associations  would 
l)e  combined  with  membership  in 
UBE.\,  Cost  of  combined  basic  mem¬ 
bership  dues  under  the  unified  plan 
for  lK)th  NBTA  and  UBEA.  for  ex¬ 
ample,  would  be  $7.50.  The  present 
cost  is  $3  for  NBTA  and  $5  for  UBEA 
(basic  membership).  Therefore,  the 
unified  plan  would  mean  a  saving  of 
50  cents  for  any  NBTA  member  who 
also  belongs  to  UBEA.  (A  sizable 
proportion  of  the  memlrers  of  EBTA 
and  NBTA  are  also  UBEA  members.) 
Under  the  unified  plan,  a  business 
teacher  would  receive  a  monthly  mag¬ 
azine  of  <*ight  issues  and  a  yearbook. 

Administration  of  Fittances.  In  the 
administration  of  finances,  “each  of 
the  five  regional  business-education 
associations  shall  manage  its  own  fi¬ 
nances  and  keep  its  own  records  in  ac- 
c'ordance  with  the  regulations  of  its 


own  executive  board  .  .  .  One  dollar 
of  each  basic  and  comprehensive 
membership  shall  be  allocated  to  the 
region  in  which  the  membership  is 
vested.  The  balanc'e  of  all  basic  and 
comprehensive  membership  fet‘s  .  .  . 
and  the  entire  student  memliership 
fee  shall  be  allcK'ated  to  the  National 
Council  for  Business  Education.” 

There  would  be  a  finance  committee 
made  up  of  six  memliers  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council— one  of  the  two  elected 
representatives  of  each  of  the  five 
regional  associations  and  the  treasurer 
of  the  National  Council,  who  would 
serve  as  committee  chairman.  This 
committee  would  prepare  the  budget 
for  the  action  of  the  National  (Council. 

Administration  of  PtdAications. 
There  would  be  a  general  committee 
on  publications  that  would  be  c*om- 
posed  of  five  memlrers,  one  from  each 
regional  assex^iation,  who  would  be 
elected  by  the  National  C;ouncil.  This 
publications  committee  would  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  National  Council  the 
kinds  of  publications  that  it  deemed 
desirable,  “including  at  least  a  year- 
lxK)k.  a  monthly  magazine  of  eight 
issues,  and  other  specialized  publica¬ 
tions,”  After  proper  authorization  by 
the  National  Council,  this  committer* 
w'ould  plan  and  handle  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  publications.  It  is  worth  noting 
also  that  “The  Joint  Publications  Com¬ 
mission  (National  Business  Teachers 
Association  and  Eastern  Business 
Teachers  Assexiation)  and  the  UBEA 
Publications  Committ<‘e  shall  continue 
to  function  until  publications  already 
planned  have  been  published,” 

Advantages  of  the  Plan 

The  advantages  of  the  unification 
plan  to  individual  business  teachers, 
and  to  the  profession  of  husiness  ed¬ 
ucation  as  a  whole,  should  1h>  momen¬ 
tous.  Significant  professiottal  advances 
have  l)een  made  in  business  education, 
especially  since  the  enactment  of 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917.  Even 
■so,  of  all  the  major  enrollment  areas 
of  secondary  and  higher  education, 
business  erlucation  is  probably  the 
most  poorly  tinified  for  effective,  con¬ 
structive  action  in  dealing  with  its 
important  relationship  problems  in 
American  erlucation  and  business. 
There  is  no  influential  national  voice 
in  business  education  to  the  extent 
that  there  is  in  English,  mathematics, 
sexual  studies,  and  science. 

The  result  is  that  our  iuad(*quately 
unified  profession  often  finds  itself 
in  an  unfavorable  position  when  edu¬ 
cational  crises  arise,  as  they  are 


arising  in  the  curriculum  and  guid¬ 
ance  areas  today.  Witness  the  article 
in  the  September,  1958,  issue  of  The 
Bulletin  of  the  National  Association 
of  Secondary-School  Principals,  pp. 
5-13,  on  “The  Place  of  Science  and 
Mathematics  in  the  Comprehensive 
Sec'ondary-School  Program.”  This 
statement  “is  believed  to  represent 
the  best  judgment  of  thousands  of 
secondary-schcH)l  leaders  throughout 
the  nation.”  What  comparable  state¬ 
ment  has  been  issued  by  a  unified 
voice  of  business  education,  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  secondary-school  ad¬ 
ministrators?  Must  we  not  admit  that 
we  now  lack  such  a  unified  voice  to 
deliver  an  authoritative  statement  of 
tf^e  place  of  business  education  in  the 
comprehensive  secondary-school  pro¬ 
gram? 

Consider  also  the  critical  educa¬ 
tional  problems  and  issues  involved 
in  the  $877-million  national  aid-to- 
education  bill  that  was  rt'cently  passed 
by  Congre.ss.  Here  is  a  situation  that 
profoundly  concerns  business  educa¬ 
tion  and  every  teacher  engaged  in  it, 
and  that  urgently  calls  for  a  unified 
voice  of  especially  constructive  and 
able  leadership  in  business  education. 

It  is  such  crucial  and  challenging 
ediicitional  events  as  these  that  make 
a  plan  for  unification  of  business  edu¬ 
cation  a  necessity  for  the  optimum 
development  and  maintenance  of  its 
important  services  to  students  in  the 
vocational-  and  general-education 
areas.  Every  business  teacher  who  be¬ 
longs  to  one  or  more  of  the  six  co¬ 
operating  associations  that  are  reji- 
resented  in  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Development  of  National  Unity  in 
Business  Education  has  a  professional 
obligation  to  give  the  proposed  plan 
most  careful  .study  and  to  be  ready 
to  vote  on  it  with  understanding  and 
conviction  when  the  opportunity 
comes. 

Specific  advantages  of  the  plan  are 
pointedly  given  by  the  Joint  (.ommit- 
tee  in  the  following  brief  statement: 

“It  must  be  emphasized  that  the 
value  received  by  an  individual  mcm- 
Ixr  shoidd  not  be  measurt'd  by  the 
publications  program  alone.  By  plac¬ 
ing  the  plan  for  unification  in  opera¬ 
tion,  the  jxrsition  of  btisiness  educa¬ 
tion  at  all  levels  will  be  materially 
strengthened.  Specifically,  we  will 
have:  ( 1 )  an  authoritative  voice  to 
speak  for  business  education  at  all 
levels;  (2)  support  for  our  professional 
meetings  and  conventions;  (3)  an  im¬ 
proved  and  more  compreh<?nsive  pub¬ 
lications  program;  (4)  the  machinery 
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for  co-ordinatiiig  business  education 
with  other  phases  of  education;  (5) 
a  dynamic  program  to  develop  lead¬ 
ership  at  all  levels;  (6)  more  prestige 
for  business  t*ducation;  (7)  the  added 
strength  of  numbers  and  unification; 
(8)  increased  financial  support  for 
both  the  regional  associations  and  the 
National  Council  for  Business  Educa¬ 
tion;  and  (9)  a  framework  in  which 
an  effective  program  of  service  for 
business  education  can  grow  and  de¬ 
velop.” 

Growth  of  Unification  Idea 

The  plan  for  unification  that  the 
Joint  Committee  has  presented  to  the 
five  regional  associations  and  UBEA 
is  the  consummation  of  a  prodigious 
amount  of  time  and  effort  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  members,  to  whom  great  credit 
is  due,  and  also  by  numerous  other 
leaders  who  have  devoted  much  time 
and  energy  to  the  problems  of  na¬ 
tional  unity  over  a  long  pericKl.  Albert 
E.  Bullock,  then  City  Director  of 
Commercial  Education  of  Los  Angeles 
and  president  of  the  NEA  Department 
of  Business  Education,  long  ago  called 
attention  to  the  great  need  for  national 
unity  in  his  excellent  article  in  the 
February,  1932,  issue  of  the  Journal 
of  Business  Education,  “A  Nation- 
Wide  Organization  for  Commercial 
Teachers— Let  Us  Unify  Our  Efforts.” 
His  pioneering  efforts,  together  with 
those  of  many  others,  led  to  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  National  Council  for 
Business  Education  at  a  convention 
of  the  National  Commercial  Teachers 
Federation  (now  NBTA)  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  in  December,  1933.  Tlie  Council 
was  founded  for  the  purpose  of  en¬ 
deavoring  to  develop  a  unified  voice 
of  American  business  education  in 
public  and  private  schools  and  higher 
institutions.  And  now,  twenty-five 
years  later,  the  original  main  objective 
of  the  National  Council  (since  1946 
the  UBEA  executive  board)  finds  a 
further  fulfillment  in  the  proposed 
plan  for  unification  by  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee. 

In  this  decade  of  major  changes  in 
American  education,  it  is  high  time  to 
act  decisively  and  favorably  on  this 
issue.  Business  teachers  of  this  nation 
will  collectively  represent  an  effective 
and  powerful  professional  organiza¬ 
tion  only  when  they  become  strongly 
united  by  common  and  compelling 
purposes— puriwses  that  will  point  be¬ 
yond  vested  interests  of  Inisiness  edu¬ 
cation  to  broader  advancements  of 
the  whole  school  system,  of  business, 
and  of  society  in  general. 


ALL  OR  NOTHING 


mVINO  ROSENBLUM 

WILLIAM  PITT  H.  S..  NEW  YORK 


YOU  WON’T  ACCEPT  MY  OFFER. 
OF  #200  FOR  THE  BOAT  ALONE? 
ALL  RIGHT,  THEN,  I’LL  TAKE 
YOU  UP  ON  YOUR  ORIGINAL 
OFFER-  I’LL  BUY  THE  BOAT 
AND  THE  MOTOR 
FOR  #450. 


IS  THERE  AN  AGREEMENT? 


A.nnouncer:  Offer  and  acceptance  constitute  agreement.  See  if  you 
can  find  offer,  acceptance,  and  agreement  in  this  problem. 

Jac;k:  Do  you  remember  that  motorboat  we  went  fishing  in  a  few 
weeks  ago?  Well,  Charley  wrote  me  that  he  would  sell  it  for  $450. 

Fred:  That’s  a  good  buy.  Are  you  going  to  take  it? 

Jac;k:  I  wrote  him  accepting  his  offer,  but  I  explained  that  1  didn’t 
need  the  outboard  motor,  and  .so  I  would  pay  him  only  $2(K). 

Fred:  Is  that  an  acceptance? 

Announcer:  Let’s  answer  that  (piestion  before  we  go  any  fiirther. 
Is  that  an  acceptance,  $2(K)  for  the  l>oat  without  the  motor? 

ANSWER.  No.  The  offeree  did  not  accept  the  offer  in  its  original 
terms,  boat  and  motor  for  $4.50.  The  offeree's  reply  teas  merely  a 
qualified  (or  modified)  acceptance. 

Announcer:  Now,  let’s  get  back  to  the  case  and  see  what  happened. 

Fred:  Well,  when  you  said  $2(K)  for  the  boat  alone,  what  happened? 
Did  Charley  agree? 

Jack:  He  didn’t  even  answer  jny  letter.  Hut  I  wrote  him  again  today 
accepting  his  original  terms,  l)oat  and  motor  for  $4.50.  Now  that 
makes  it  a  contract. 

Fred:  Does  it? 

Announcer:  Is  there  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  the  lM)at  and  motor 
for  $4.50? 

DECISION:  No.  Jack’s  counter-offer,  or  qualified  acceptance  (seeking, 
to  buy  the  boat  without  the  motor  for  $200),  termimited  the  original 
offer.  Now  Jack  is  in  the  position  of  an  offeror,  seeking  to  buy  the 
boat  and  motor  for  $450.  Charley  is  free  to  accept  or  reject  this 
new  offer. 
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typewriter— but  this,  of  course,  is  a 
new  element  less  directly  connected 
with  the  present  discussion),  and 
making  sense  grammatically  and 
otherwise  of  what  is  written.  With  my 
students’  co-operation,  we  took  a 
really  functional  approach  by  syn¬ 
thesizing  all  these  processes.  The  only 
two  items  not  dealt  with  were  timed 
dictation  and  timed  transcription. 
Those  would  naturally  follow. 

In  the  case  of  each  of  these  groups, 
I  taught  something  and  learned  some¬ 
thing.  What  did  I  teach?  Shorthand, 
of  course.  What  did  I  learn?  That 
shorthand  is  a  tool  just  as  truly  as 
a  hammer,  a  file,  or  a  bomb  is.  I 
learned  that  it  apparently  functions 
with  all  age  groups.  The  earlier  it 
is  taught,  the  better,  I  should  think; 
but,  again,  it’s  never  too  late. 

So  here  is  one  instructor  who  is 
spurred  on  to  do  nearly  everything 
at  once,  generally  because  of  the  co¬ 
operation  and  interest  she  received, 
and  specifically  because  of  the  re¬ 
marks  of  her  students: 

“I  love  this  class.  I  never  dreamed 
shorthand  could  be  so  interesting!” 
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Editor’s  Note:  This  is  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  ten  discussions  on 
office  customs.  Be  warned  that  the  author’s  ideas  will  not  he  found 
in  the  average  textbook;  he  has  tried  to  give  you  a  different  type  of 
dictation  material.  The  column  is  marked  off  in  groups  of  20  standard 
words  and  may  he  dictated  at  any  desired  speed. 


4.  The  Office  Collection 

When  the  man  said  that  nothing  was  certain  in  life  except  death 
and  taxes,  he  forgot  one  thing:  office  collections.^  There  are  reported 
to  be  slightly  over  one  thousand  kinds  of  office  collections.  The  reasons 
range  from^  anniversaries  and  weddings  to  babies  and  sack  dresses, 
from  going-away  gifts  for  the  boss  to  coming-home  gifts  for*  the  boss, 
from  the  completion  of  one  year  in  the  office  to  the  completion  of  five 
or  eight  and  three-quarters.  In*  fact,  whenever  you  see  someone 
approaching  with  a  hat,  a  box,  or  a  wastebasket,  be  warned  that 
another*  collection  is  on  the  way.  About  three  a  week  is  par.  You  may 
deduct  for  some  of  them,  perhaps,  but  it  will  only*  remind  you  of 
your  income  tax,  which  is  the  biggest  offic'e  collection  of  all  and  is 
taken  away  before^  you  even  see  it. 

But  to  be  practical,  here  are  several  ways  to  beat  the  collection 
racket.  First,  have  more*  birthdays,  anniversaries,  or  going-aways 
than  anyone  else.  After  all,  everyone  knows  it  is  more’  rewarding  to 
receive  than  to  give.  Second,  don’t  work  in  an  office.  This  way,  you 
avoid  office  collections'*  completely— youll  just  have  church  collec¬ 
tions,  street  collections,  front-door  collections,  and  back-door  col¬ 
lections,  not  to  mention"  side-door  collections. 

Third,  never  have  any  money.  This  is  the  most  honest,  and  probably 
the  easiest,  dodge,"  but  it  doesn’t  make  friends  or  influence  people. 
Fourth— and  this  is  really  the  only  sure-fire  method— think  up  a" 
heart-rending  excuse.  Be  sure  it’s  heart-rending,  though.  Your  aunt 
just  broke  her  leg,  and  you  have  to  take  care  of  her.  Your  car"  just 
broke  down,  and  it’s  going  to  cost  you  four  hundred  dollars  to  fix  it. 
Or  the  landlord  just  returned  and  insisted'*  you  start  paying  some 
rent. 

If  you  use  excuses,  youll  want  to  have  a  lot  of  different  ones— 
they  are  stale  the'*  second  time  around.  In  order  to  have  a  lot  of 
excTises,  why  not  start  an  office  collection  of  office'^  excuses  to  avoid 
office  collections?  The  nicest  thing  about  a  collection  of  this  type  is 
that  you  can  probably'*  use  it  for  other  purposes,  too.  (367) 


NOTE:  Sr.  Myra  of  the  first  grade 
asked  me  to  come  back  later  to  see 
how  much  her  students  remembered. 
She  was  a  little  apprehensive  when  1 
arranged  to  return  the  Tuesday  after 
Easter— six  months  after  those  three 
20-minute  lessons.  She  asked:  “Just 
what  do  you  expect?” 

I  said  I  didn’t  ei^ect  anything  but 
was  merely  intrigued  by  the  idea  of 
seeing  the  restdts,  whatever  they 
were. 

To  the  surprise  of  both  of  us,  her 
class  (I  refrain  from  calling  them 
“tots”)  showed  almosi  100  per  cent 
recall.  They  bogged  down  on  the 
word  “come”  and  I  kept  “coming” 
hack  to  it  until  one  little  lassie  got 
the  point.  In  conclusion,  I  put  on  the 
hoard  the  sentence:  “Come,  Ann; 
come,  David;  come  see  me  heln 
Mama  and  Dad.”  I  gave  them  time 
to  figure  it  out— and  one  volunteer 
read  it  perfectly. 

My  guinea  pigs  on  the  college  fac¬ 
ulty  explained  my  success  by  saying 
that  first-graders  do  not  have  their 
minds  cluttered  by  complexities.  It 
seems  to  me,  then,  that  teachers  from 
the  first  grade  up  could  have  their 
work  made  “uncomplex”  by  starting 
out  with  .shorthand— and  typing. 


Pr«vi*w  Outlines 


KEY:  certain,  slightly,  anniversaries,  going-away,  one  year,  wastebasket, 
biggest,  anyone  else,  it’s,  insisted,  why  not,  excuses. 
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transcript 


OGA  MEMBERSHIP  TEST 


A  DESK 
OF  HER  OWN 

FLOY  WADE  NEELEY 


The  midmorning  sun  painted 

little  designs  of  pale  gold  on  the 
short  blonde  curls  that  framed  An¬ 
nette’s  face.  She  sat  near  the^  edge  of 
her  chair  in  the  cool,  luxurious  quiet¬ 
ness  of  the  office  marked  “George 
Henson,  Personnel  Manager, *  Dono¬ 
van  Publishing  Company.”  At  this 
moment,  she  wished  she  were  back  in 
her  old,  familiar  surroundings— back* 
in  the  school  from  which  she  had  jui< 
graduated  the  week  before.  She  drew 
a  handkerchief  from  her  purse  and 
wiped  the*  cold  perspiration  from  her 
hands.  If  she  could  only  pass  this  test! 

“Miss  Emory,  the  position  that  we 
have  open*  here  is  one  that  has  many 
resjionsibilities,”  Mr.  Henson  ex¬ 
plained.  “Ordinarily,  I  would  choose* 
someone  with  on-the-job  secretarial 
experience.  But  when  your  teacher 
told  me  about  your  fine  scholastic‘s 
record,  I  decided  to  give  you  a 
chance.” 

Mr.  Henson  directed  her  to  a  desk 
where  she  would  take  the**  test.  She 
drew  her  diair  closer  to  the  typewriter 
and  adjusted  the  headpiece  of  the 
dictating  machine.  For  a*  long  time 
she  had  dreamed  and  planned  on  be¬ 
ing  a  part  of  the  business  world,  go¬ 
ing  to  work  each  day  like  thousands 
of  other*®  girls  did— having  a  desk  of 
her  very  ow-n. 

“You  may  start  in  a  few  moments. 
Miss  Emory.”  Mr.  Henson**  placed 
several  sheets  of  paper  by  the  type¬ 
writer. 

Annette  sat  straight,  tense  and  wait¬ 
ing.  Papers  were  being  shtiffled** 
somewhere  in  back  of  her.  The  clack¬ 
ing  of  typ>ewriters  came  faintly 
through  the  thick  walls.  Lr)w  voices 


and  soft,  youthful  laughter**  grew 
faint  and  became  a  part  of  the  hushed 
quietness. 

The  test  would  start  any  moment 
now.  Annette’s  fingers  moved**  in¬ 
quiringly  over  the  keys.  The  muted 
hum  of  traffic  came  from  far  below. 
Somewhere  a  door  opened  and 
closed*®  softly.  Tiny  seconds  ticked 
away  the  silence. 

Deep,  thick  silence. 

Then  Mr.  Henson  said  “Go!”  and 
cjuickly  left  the*®  room. 

The  scraping  of  the  needle  on  the 
record  came  through  the  headphones. 
Suddenly  the  dictation  br-gan. 

“Gentlemen:*'*  Please  let  this  be 
your  authority  to  forward  to  us—”  The 
voice,  brisk  and  staccato,  went  on  and 
on.  There  seemed**  to  be  scarcely 
time  for  a  good  breath  between  the 
closing  of  one  letter  and  the  beginning 
of  the  next.  It  st*eined*®  to  Annette 
that  the  dictation  must  be  getting 
faster— or  could  she  l)e  getting  slower'^ 

Annette  tried  to  remember*®  some 
bit  of  instruction  or  advice  that  she 
had  received  in  sc'hool  about  taking 
tests.  She  must  k<ep  up  with  that** 
dictation!  If  only  she  weren’t  so  trem¬ 
bly  inside— to  her  very  finger  tips. 
How  long  had  she  Ireen  typing?** 
How  much  longer  could  she  keep  go¬ 
ing?  She  didn’t  want  to  set  an  endur¬ 
ance  record.  She  only  wanted  to  pass** 
this  test. 

“—and  the  wood  flongs  are  not  up 
to  their  usiial  high  standard  and  there¬ 
fore—”  The  many  unfamiliar  terms** 
slowed  down  her  speed. 

One  side  of  the  record  finally  was 
finished,  and  Annette  quickly  turned 
it  over,  hoping  the*®  mechanical  ac- 


Finish  What  You  StartI 

There  are  times  in  the  lives  of  men, 
great  and  small,  when  a  decision  must 
lie  made.  The  act  of  deciding  is  im¬ 
portant.*  Then  we  must  plan  our  time 
and  practice  so  that  the  way  chosen 
is  followed  sincerely  and  honestly. 

The  trouble*  often  lies  in  the  doubt 
we  feel  conc'erning  our  own  ability! 
We  don’t  try  because  we  are  afraid 
oP*  failure. 

So  now  I  say  to  you:  Do  the  best 
that  you  can.  Make  every  effort  to  win. 
Stay  in  the  ring  as  long*  as  you  can, 
and,  if  you  are  knocked  down,  do  not 
think  it  is  the  end.  Get  up  and  try 
again.  When  you  have  given  all® 
you’ve  got  in  the  best  way  that  you 
can,  you  will  have  done  more  than 
most  people  toward  winning  the 
honor  and  success*  you  strive  for. 
(122) 
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tion  would  chase  away  the  chilly  panic 
that  ran  through  her.  All  too  soon  the 
voice  started  again.**  Words  ran  into 
sentences,  sentences  into  paragraphs, 
and  paragraphs  into  pages.  Then  at 
last  the  needle*"*  was  scraping  the 
blank  record.  She  heard  the  click  of  a 
d(X)r,  and  Mr.  Henson  came  an)und 
th<‘  desk  and  picked  up***  the  typed 
sheets. 

“All  through?  Fine,  fine.  Ju.st  take 
a  few  minutes  to  check  your  test.” 

The  door  clicked  again,  and  Annette 
(Continued  on  ;>a«e  H)) 


The  Old  Woman  and  the  Doctor 

An  old  woman  who  had  become 
blind  promised  a  doc'tor  that  she 
would  give  him  a  hand.some  fee  if 
he  would  give  her’  back  her  sight. 
The  doctor  treated  the  old  lady’s  eyes 
and  carried  off  her  gfxnls  a  bit  at  a 
time.  Then  he  brought  back'*  her  sight 
and  demanded  his  fee.  Alas,  the  iXM)r 
woman  had  nothing  to  give,  so  he 
sued  her.  Galled  before  the  judge,® 
.she,  in  defense,  said,  “What  this  man 
.says  Ls  tnie.  I  promised  the  fee  if  he 
CHHild  make  me  .see  and  nothing  if  he 
failed.*  Now  he  says  I  have  my  sight. 
But  before  I  lost  it,  I  could  see  all 
sorts  of  furniture  and  g<x>ds  in  my 
house;  now®  I  can  see  nothing,”  (104) 
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NEWS  SPOTLIGHT 


Joint  Council  on  Educational  Television 

.  .  .  has  asked  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
to  investigate  television  channel  allocations  with  a 
view  to  "removing  some  of  the  serious  obstacles  to 
effective  noncommercial  telecasting."  The  Council  noted 
that,  particularly  in  large  metropolitan  areas, educa¬ 
tional  television  allocations  are  for  ultra  high  fre¬ 
quency  channels  (channels  14-83)  "which  are  seriously 
handicapped  for  general  audience  telecasting  in  these 
cities."  Pointed  to  specifically  were  Washington,  D.C., 
Baltimore,  New  York,  Cleveland  and  Los  Angeles,  which 
have  no  educational  television  for  that  reason.  The 
Council  said  that  the  first  educational  TV  station  went 
on  the  air  in  1953  and  told  the  FCC  that  "the  movement 
is  no  longer  an  experiment."  The  Council  is  composed  of 
ten  leading  national  educational  organizations. 

The  Influence  of  Typewriters 

...  on  the  educational  development  of  elementary 
school  children  will  be  studied  by  three  colleges  under 
sponsorship  of  the  Royal  McBee  Corp.  How  use  of  the 
typewriter  affects  development  in  basic  areas,  such  as 
reading,  spelling,  social  studies,  arithmetic,  crea¬ 
tivity,  and  handwriting,  will  be  studied  by  the  School 
of  Education,  Boston  University;  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University;  and  the  College  of  Education,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois, 

The  results  of  a  similar  study,  conducted  by 
Dr.  John  Rowe  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  will 
be  reported  in  our  next  three  issues.  Dr.  Rowe's  study, 
which  had  a  slightly  different  emphasis,  was  sponsored 
by  Smith-Corona  Marchant  Inc. 

Grants  to  Business  and  Economics  Departments 

...  of  six  small  liberal  arts  colleges  were  made  by 
the  General  Electric  Education  and  Charitable  Fund. 

Each  college  will  receive  $2,500  under  the  new  program 
to  help  support  liberal  arts  colleges  in  the  area  of 
business  and  economics.  This  amount,  the  Fund  says, 
will  almost  double  each  department's  operating  budget. 

The  Ford  Foundation  has  made  a  $1.2  million .grant 
to  the  business-education  field.  The  money  will  be 
used  for  seminars  for  business-school  faculty  members 
on  new  developments  in  business  administration,  a  three- 
year  summer  study  fellowship  program  for  business 
teachers,  a  series  of  smaller  grants  to  encourage 
teachers  to  engage  in  research,  and  other  programs. 


PEOPLE 


•  Dorothy  Schrock,  business- 
education  teacher  at  Purchase  Line 
(Pa.)  Joint  School,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Central-Western 
district  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Education  Association. 

•  Alice  M.  Harrison  recently  re¬ 
ceived  her  Ph.D.  degree  from  Ohio 
State  University.  Doctor  Harrison  is 
assistant  professor  in  the  department 
of  business  education  and  offic'e  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Michigan  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  Her  dissertation  was  entitled 
“An  Analysis  of  Formal  In-Service 
Training  Programs  for  Beginning  Ste¬ 
nographers.”  It  was  written  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Charles  Hicks. 

Doctor  Harrison  is  a  meml)er  of 
Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  Pi  Omega  Pi,  and 
Pi  Lambda  Theta. 

•  Jean  Dancer  Limn  has  received 
her  Ph.D.  degree  from  Ohio  State 
University.  Dr.  Inez  Ray  Wells  was 
the  advi.sor  for  her  dissertation,  “The 
Effect  of  Selected  Factors  upon  Dele- 


Jean  D.  Lunn 


gation  of  Composition  by  the  Em¬ 
ployer  to  the  Secretary  in  Manufac¬ 
turing  Concerns.” 

Doctor  Lunn  is  an  assistant  pro- 
fe.ssor  at  Georgia  State  College,  At- 
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lanta.  She  is  a  member  of  Delta  Pi 
Epsilon,  NBTA,  SBEA,  AAUP  and 
other  organizations. 

•  Dr.  R.  Frank  Harwood  recently 
became  president  of  the  Massey  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  Birmingham,  Ala.  He 
has  been  publicity  director  of  NBTA 
and  is  a  meml)er  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon, 
Kappa  Delta  Pi,  and  the  AAUP. 

•  Dr.  Lloyd  Tourney  is  the  new 
chairman  of  the  business-education 
department  at  Georgia  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Collegeboro.  He  was  formerly 
with  the  extension  division  of  the 
University  of  Georgia. 

•  Christy  Snead,  who  was  assist¬ 
ant  professor  of  business  education 
at  Longwood  College,  Farmville,  Va., 
died  this  October.  He  had  been  at 
the  college  for  fifteen  years  and  was 
a  member  of  many  professional  or¬ 
ganizations.  Mr.  Snead  began  his  ca¬ 
reer  as  a  public  school  teacher,  then 
later  taught  at  Winthrop  College  and 
Blackstone  College. 


GROUPS 


•  The  National  Business  Teachers 
Association  is  holding  its  annual  con¬ 
vention  on  December  30,  31,  and 
January  1  at  the  Palmer  House  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Included  in  the  business  ses¬ 
sions  will  be  a  vote  on  the  adoption 
of  the  proposal  of  the  Joint  Unifica¬ 
tion  Committee  on  National  Unity  in 
Business  Education  (see  article  on 
page  11). 

Theme  of  the  convention  is  “Per¬ 
sonal  Development  Through  Business 
Education.”  The  program  will  be  as 
follows: 

Tuesday,  December  30 

7:30  p.m.— Fib.st  General  Assembly. 
Presiding:  Doris  Howell  Grank, 
President  NBTA.  Symposium:  “Ed¬ 
ucation  for  the  Future— Implications 
for  Business  Teachers.”  Panel:  Ger¬ 
ald  W.  Smith,  Superintendent, 
Elmwood  Park  (Ill.)  Community 
High  School;  Elvin  S.  Eyster,  In¬ 
diana  University,  Bloomington; 
Hamden  L.  Forkner,  Columbia 
University,  New  York;  D.  D.  Les- 
senberry.  University  of  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.). 

Wednesday,  December  31 

9:30  p.m.-12:3()  a.m.— Informal  Re¬ 
ception  AND  Dance. 

9:(K)-11:(K)  a.m.— Round  Table  Ses¬ 
sions. 

.Administrators  and  Department 
Heads:  NBTA  liaison  officer:  Ar¬ 
nold  C.  Condon.  Chairman:  Carmi 
J.  Odell,  Central  High  School,  Pon¬ 


tiac,  Mich.  Vice  chairman:  John 
Roman,  Assistant  Supervisor  of 
Business  Education,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  Secretary:  Russell  Cansler, 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston, 
111.  Tojiic:  “Business  Education  Pro¬ 
motes  Personal  and  Professional  , 
Growth.”  Panel:  Ralph  Lueders, 
Exe^'utive  Vice  President,  First 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Assn., 
Chicago;  Eileen  C.  Stack,  Principal, 
DuSable  High  School,  Chicago; 
Robert  T.  Stickler,  Proviso  East 
High  School,  Maywood  Ill.;  Ron¬ 
ald  T.  Jedlinski,  student,  Scluxil  of 
Business,  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  111. 

Basic  Business:  Liaison  officer:  Agnes 
Lebeda.  Chairman:  Donald  E.  Raf- 
fetto,  Evanston  (Ill.)  Township 
High  School.  Vice  chairman:  Helen 
M.  Hyry,  Eastern  Michigan  Col¬ 
lege,  Ypsilanti.  Secretary:  Frank 
Hoffman,  Mason  City  (Iowa)  Jun¬ 
ior  College. 

Office  Machines:  Liaison  officer: 
Fred  S.  Cook.  Chairman:  Loren  E. 
Waltz,  Indiana  University,  Bloom¬ 
ington.  Vice  chairman:  Frank  W. 
Lanham,  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor.  Secretary:  William 
Winnet,  San  Francisco  State  Col¬ 
lege.  Theme:  “Increasing  Student 
Productivity  Through  Work  Sim¬ 
plification.”  Panel:  Elizabeth  Van 
Derveer,  New  Jersey  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Upper  Montclair; 
Joseph  Guertin,  Enist  &  Ernst, 
Chicago. 

Private  Schools  Instructors:  Liai- 
s(m  officer:  B.  L.  McBee.  Chairman: 
Milo  Kirkpatrick,  Jr.,  King’s  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  Charlotte,  N.  C.:  Vice 
chairman:  T.  R.  Wessell,  Daven¬ 
port  Institute,  (band  Ranids,  Mich. 
Secretary:  Violet  Sergent,  Ham¬ 
mond  (Ind.)  Business  College. 
Tofnc:  “The  Certified  Professional 
Secretary  Program.”  Panel:  Milo 
Kirkpatrick,  Jr.;  GiYirge  A.  Wago¬ 
ner,  University  of  Tennes.see,  Knox¬ 
ville;  Irene  Place,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  .Arbor;  Clare  Jen¬ 
nings,  President,  National  Secre¬ 
taries  Association. 

2:00-4:00  p.m.— Hound  Table  Se.s- 
siONS: 

B(m)kkeepinc  and  Ac:countinc:  Liai¬ 
son  officer:  Mary  M.  Brady.  Chair¬ 
man:  Gilbert  Kahn,  East  Side  High 
School,  Newark,  N.  J.  Vice  chair¬ 
man:  F.  W.  House,  University  of 
Nebraska,  Lincoln.  Secretary:  Allan 
E.  Barron,  Roosevelt  Fligh  School, 
Wyandotte,  Mich.  Topic:  “The  Re¬ 
lationship  of  Bookkeeping  and  Ac¬ 
counting  Theory  to  B(M>kkeeping 
Machines,  Punehed-Card  Sy.stems, 
and  Computers.”  Speakers:  Repre¬ 
sentatives  from  Univac  Division, 
Remington  Rand. 


Distributive  Education:  Liaison  of¬ 
ficer:  Wendell  B.  Fidler.  Chairman: 
William  B.  Logan,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Columbus.  Vice  chairman: 
Berenice  White,  Feitshans  High 
School,  Springfield,  Ill.  Secretary: 
Ann  Lind,  Detroit  Public  Schools. 
Topic:  “Distributive  and  Business 
Education— an  Imperative  Partner¬ 
ship.”  Panel:  John  Barton  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Addison,  Whitehall  -  Yearling 
High  School,  Columbus,  Ohio; 
Ralph  Moschcl,  Central  High 
School,  Cincinnati. 

Private  School  Owners  and  Regis¬ 
trars:  Liaison  officer:  Otto  J.  Mad- 
land.  Chairman:  William  C.  Gor¬ 
don,  President,  Bryant  &  Stratton 
Busine,ss  Institute,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Vice  chairman:  Jay  H.  Gates,  Dyke 
&  Spencerian  College,  Cleveland. 
Secretary:  R.  Louise  Gnxims,  De¬ 
troit  Institute  of  Commerce.  Panel: 
R.  D.  C(x)per,  South-Western  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.;  Elizabeth  F.  Tiumi>er, 
Bryant  &  Stratton  Business  Insti¬ 
tute,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  A.  Raymontl 
Jackson,  Goldey  Beacom  School  of 
Business,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Secretarial:  Liaison  officer:  Evelyn 
F.  Kronenwetter.  Chairman:  Sr. 
M.  Alexins,  Edgewood  College  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  Madison,  Wise. 
Vice  chairman:  Frances  French, 
Gro.sse  Pointe  (Mich.)  High  School. 
Secretary:  Loretto  R.  Hoyt,  De- 
Paul  University,  Chicago.  Speakers: 
L.  M.  Collins,  IBM;  Mary  Connelly, 
Boston  University. 

Thursday,  January  1 

3:45-9:45— Second  General  Assem¬ 
bly. 

10:(M)-12:(K)— Problem  Clinic: 

Junior  High  Scikxu.  Typewriting. 
Leader:  Kenneth  Hansen,  Iowa 
State  Teachers  College,  Cbdar  Falls. 
Constdtant:  Alan  C.  Lloyd,  Gregg 
Publishing  Division,  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.  Recorder:  Dometra  Po- 
lites,  Thecxlore  Rixisevelt  Jr.  High 
School,  Peoria,  111. 

High  Scikxil  Typewriting.  Leader: 
Sr.  M.  Therese,  Madonna  High 
Sch(X)l,  Aurora,  Ill.  Consultant: 
T.  James  Crawford,  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity,  Bloomington.  Recorder:  Marie 
C.  Vilhauer,  Southeast  Missouri 
State  College,  Cape  Girardeau. 
(xjLLEGE  Typewriting:  Leader:  Wil- 
verda  Hotlel,  Duquesne  University, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Consultant:  John 
Rowe,  University  of  North  Dakota, 
Grand  Forks.  Recorder:  Viola  Du- 
Frain,  Southern  Illinois  University, 
Carbondale. 

High  Scikkil  Elementary  Short¬ 
hand.  Leader:  Sr.  M.  Alexius,  Edge- 
wood  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
Madison,  Wise.  Consultant:  Charles 
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In  Answer  to 


Let  our  SUent-Satesman-Sam- 
pie  MAGAFILE  prove  to  you 
that  we  have  the  answer  to 
your  S.O.S.  cry  for  a  practical 
and  economical  method  of  iil« 
inf  Unbound  Magazines  and 
Pamphlets.  A  free  sample 
MAGAFILE — with  complete 
description  and  price  list — will 
be  sent  on  request. 

It  must  sell  itself  as  it  has  to 
more  than  5000  other  satisfied 
users.  No  salesman  follow-up. 
We  will  answer  your  S.O.S. 
by  return  mail  if  you  write 
today  to  . . . 

THE  MAGAFILE  COMPANY 

f.  •.  Sm  tin,  tl.  Imh  S.  aiMMKi 


THIS  STOP  WATCH  WILL 
HELP  YOUR  STUDENTS  BUILD 
MARKETABLE  SPEED  IN 
SHORTHAND  AND  TYPING 

Now  MlfS I4.*5 
(rogwlorfy  $21.7S) 

Seven -Jewel 
Precision 
Stop  Watch 


A  leven-iewel  In- 
Mnimeot  at  a  one- 
tewel  price!  Puth- 
buiUMi,  aweeP-iec- 
ond  timer.  Long 
hand  retiaten  aec- 
onda.  amall  hand 
regiatera  mlnutea, 
plua  30-mlfiute  center  regiater.  Preaaurc  on 
the  crown  regiatera  atart,  atop,  and  atart 
again.  Preaaure  on  the  aide  pin  bringa  both 
handa  back  to  zero. 

FREE  WITH  THE  FVRCHASE  OF 
THE  STOP  WATCH; 

Diai-A-Ratc — the  handy  dictation  computer 
deaigned  by  Juliua  Nclaon.  Now  you  can 
forget  about  mathematical  computation  and 
aimply  dial  your  rate  of  dictation  apeed:  60. 
70.  80.  90.  100.  no.  120  warn. 


BUSINESS  TEACHING  AIDS 
4006  CorlitU  Ave., 

Balthnoro  16,  Md. 


E.  Z()ul)ek,  Gregg  Publishing  Divi¬ 
sion,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.  Re¬ 
corder:  Henrietta  Mueller,  Cedar 
Falls  (Iowa)  High  School. 

High  School  Transcbiption.  Leader: 
Frances  French,  Crosse  Pointe 
(Mich.)  High  School.  Consultant: 
Russell  J.  Hosier,  University  of  Wis- 
c-onsin,  Madison,  Recorder:  Hulda 
Vaaler,  University  of  South  Dakota, 
Vermillion. 

College  Shorthand  and  Transcrip¬ 
tion.  Leader:  Frances  Merrill, 
Drake  University,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  Consultant:  Arnold  Condon, 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana.  Re¬ 
corder:  Mildred  Hillestad,  Northern 
Illinois  University,  DeKalb. 

High  School  Clerical  PBAcmcTi. 
Leader:  Harry  Huffman,  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacksburg. 
Consultant:  Mina  Johnson,  Ball 
State  Teachers  College,  Muncie, 
Ind.  Recorder:  Mary  Yocum, 
Austin  (Minn.)  Area  Vocational 
Sch(K)l. 

Huai  ScHfxiL  B<x)icicelping.  Leader: 
Wayne  House,  University  of  Neb¬ 
raska,  Lincoln.  Constdtant:  Paul 
Carlson,  Wisc’onsin  State  College, 
Whitewater.  Recorder:  George 
Chambers,  Washington  (Iowa) 
High  School. 

High  School  General  Business. 
lAioder:  Vernon  Musselman,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kentucky,  Lexington. 
Consultant:  Paul  F.  Muse,  Indiana 
State  Teachers  College.  Recorder: 
Carl  Milsap,  Amos  Hiatt  Jr.  High 
Schfxil,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

College  iNTHODucmoN  to  Business. 
Lender:  Ray  G.  Price,  University  of 
Minnesfita,  Minneapolis.  Consult¬ 
ant:  Robert  Thistlethwaite,  North¬ 
ern  Illinois  University,  DeKalb. 
Recorder:  F.  Kendrick  Bangs,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Colorado,  Boulder. 

Distributive  Education.  leader: 
Eugene  Dfxir,  Central  High  Sch(X)l, 
Sioux  City,  Iowa.  Constdtant:  War¬ 
ren  Meyer,  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  Minneapolis.  Recorder:  How¬ 
ard  C.  Rosenwinkel,  Minnesota 
State  Supervisor  of  Business  and 
Distributive  Education. 

Adult  Business  Education.  Leader: 
Harland  Samson,  Iowa  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Cedar  Falls.  Consult¬ 
ant:  Theodore  Ca.se,  Director  of 
Adult  Education,  Evanston  (Ill.) 
Township  High  Sehfxil.  Recorder: 
John  C.  Brickner,  Consultant,  Office 
of  Vfxrational  Education,  Michigan 
Dept,  of  Public  Instruction. 


j  Plaog*  tend  mg  Stop  Watchot  6t>  j 

I  $14.9S  g«cli.  I 

j  Homo  .  j 

j  School  .  j 

I  City  ft  State  .  I 

_ _ I 


Planning  Adequate  Physical  Fa¬ 
cilities  FOR  Instruction.  Leader: 
Leslie  J.  Whale,  Supervisor  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education,  Detroit.  Consultant: 
Rolx^rt  P.  Bell,  Ball  State  Teachers 
College,  Muncie,  Ind.  Recorder: 


E,  C.  McGill,  Kansas  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Emporia. 

New  Ways  to  Meet  Promotional 

-  Problems  in  Private  Business 
Schools.  Leader:  Rolx*rt  Jewell, 
Micskegon  (Mich.)  Schfxil  of  Busi¬ 
ness.  Consultant:  Gordon  C. 
Borchardt,  McCormac  College,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Recorder:  Dartre  Heller, 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Schcxil  of  Business. 

Teaching  in  Private  Business 
Schools.  Leader:  Rice  Kello,  Lock- 
year’s  Business  College,  Evansville, 
Ind.  Consultant:  B.  L.  McBee, 
Hammel-Actual  Business  College, 
Akron.  Recorder:  Martin  Wynalda, 
Lansing  (Mich.)  Busine.ss  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Student  Teaching.  Leader:  Floyd  L. 
Crank,  Northern  Illinois  University, 
DeKalb.  Cimsultant:  George  An¬ 
derson,  Universitv  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  Recorder:  Thomas  Atkinson, 
Pontiac  (Mich.)  High  School. 

First-Year  Teachers.  lender;  Doro¬ 
thy  Travis,  University  of  North 
Dakota,  Grand  Forks,  Constdtant: 
L.  V.  Douglas,  Iowa  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Cedir  Falls.  Recorder: 
Rolxjrt  L.  Ferguson,  Western  Illi¬ 
nois  University,  Macomb. 

Teaching  ..Office  Management. 
IjCader:  Loren  E.  Waltz,  Indiana 
University,  Bloomington.  Constdt¬ 
ant:  Norman  Kalians,  State  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City.  Recorder: 
Betty  Weaver,  Ohio  University, 
Athens. 

Teaching  Proper  Attitudes  for 
Young  Office  Workers  Leader: 
Lyle  Maxwell,  Michigan  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  East  Lansing.  Consultant: 
Elvin  S.  Eyster,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington.  Recorder:  Virginia 
Marston,  Elgin  (Ill.)  High  School. 

2:(K)-4:()()  p.  m.— Department  Meet¬ 
ings. 

College.  Liaison  officer:  Floyd  L. 
Crank.  Chairman:  William  Pase- 
wark,  Texas  Technological  College, 
Lubbock,  Vice  cluiirman:  Mildretl 
Hillestad,  Northern  Illinois  Univer¬ 
sity,  DeKalb.  Secretary:  Eleanor 
Casebier,  Northern  Illinois  Univer¬ 
sity.  Topic:  “Improving  Teaching 
Through  Classrcxim  Experimenta¬ 
tion.”  Speakers:  Lawrence  W. 
Erickson  and  Mary  Ellen  Oliverio, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York. 

Private  Schcxils.  Liaison  officer: 
D.  W.  Da.sch.  Chairman:  A.  C.  Her¬ 
mann,  Jackson  (Mich.)  Business 
University.  Vice  chairman:  William 
Gordon,  Bryant  6i  Stratton  Institute, 
Buffalo,  New  York.  Secretary:  Olive 
Parmenter,  Tiffin  (Ohio)  Business 
University.  Theme:  “Personal  De¬ 
velopment  Through  Business  Edu- 
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DICTATION  TRANSCRIPT 

(Continued  from  page  35) 

leaned  her  arins^*  against  the  desk. 
No  one  had  ever  Ireen  this  exhausted. 
She  clasped  her  hands  and  dropped 
her  head  against  them.  Instantly,*®  a 
crazy  rambling  succession  of  events 
flashed  through  her  mind— the  week  of 
graduation,  rushing  about,  gay 
voices,**  and  then  goodbyes.  She 
wondered  what  her  mother  was  doing 
now.  Probably  pacing  from  room  to 
room,  turning  the**  radio  on  and  off, 
trying  not  to  think  of  her,  Annette’s, 
possible  failure. 

“Miss  Emory.”  Mr.  Henson’s**  voice 
startled  her.  She  dabbed  at  her  fore¬ 
head  with  the  little  damp  ball  of  a 
handkerchief.  “I  have  carefully 
checked  your*^  test  and  find  that  your 
speed  and  accuracy  are  indeed  ex¬ 
cellent.  1  am  happy  to  say  that  the 
position**  is  yours.” 

A  wonderful  feeling  of  joy  and  re¬ 
lief  surged. through  her.  “Thank  you, 
Mr.  Henson,  thank  you  so  much,” 
Annette®®  said  as  she  held  out  her 
hand  toward  him. 

Mr.  Henson  took  her  hand  firmly 
in  his  own.  “You  passed  our  test  with 
flying'^  colors.  We’re  very  proud  to 
have  a  secretary  from  our  city’s  School 
for  the  Blind.”  (756) 


FLASH  READING* 


JUST  THINK... 

MARGARET  OTTLEY 

T  COMES  AS  QUITE  A  SHOCK 
when  I  find  now  and  then  that 
many  people  either  have  not  heard  or 
have  forgotten  the*  story  about  the 
boy  who  cried  wolf  .  He  felt  lonesome 
on  his  job  tending  a  herd  of  sheep,  so 
he  ran  down  the  hill*  screaming, 
“Wolf!  Wolf!”  Some  neighboring 
sheepherders  came  to  his  aid,  only  to 
find  that  there  was  no  wolf.  After 
three  false*  alarms,  they  didn’t  res¬ 
pond  to  his  next  call;  and  that  time 
there  was  a  wolf. 

Beginning  workers,  too,  sometimes 
have  a^  tendency  to  call  wolf  on  the 
slightest  pretext.  Perhaps  they  feel 
strange  and  left  out,  so  they  think  up 
ways  to  get*  attention.  They  will  ask 
one  of  the  stafiF  members  for  some 
carbon,  then  minut(‘s  later,  some  let¬ 
terheads.  Sometimes  they  want*  to 
know  what  margins  to  use  or  what 
closing  to  use  when  none  is  dictated. 
They  don’t  depend  on  their  own  re¬ 
sources'^  or  the  office  manual,  and  in 


the  case  of  the  letter  closing,  their 
lx)ss’  usual  style. 

On  the  other*  hand,  they  will 
wrestle  with  vital  problems  like  how 
to  set  up  a  report  or  how  to  make 
word  substitutions®  or  fill-ins  when 
they  have  missed  some  of  the  dicta¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  some  of  you  on  your 
entry  into  business  remember*®  the 
admonition  not  to  interrupt  frequent¬ 
ly.  But  keep  in  mirid  that  the  kinds  of 
interruptions  and  their**  relative  im¬ 
portance  should  l)e  your  primary  con¬ 
sideration.  No  one  wants  you  to  .spend 
several  hours  doing**  a  job  that  has 
to  be  done  over  again  because  you 
didn’t  understand  instructions  and 
made  your  own*®  decisions. 

It  is  important  to  know  when  to 
call  wolf  and  when  not  to.  Think 
through  your  office  problems  Irefore 
you  call**  for  help.  Make  a  list  of  the 
problems  for  which  you  need  answers; 
for  example: 

1.  How  many  copies  of  a  report** 
are  needed? 

2.  Should  the  sales  figure  1k^  ar¬ 
ranged  in  columns? 

3.  Is  Mr.  Jones  on  the  staff  here  or 
in  one*®  of  the  branch  offices? 
His  name  is  not  in  the  company 
registry.  (333) 

*Vocahulary  limited  to  Chatters  One  through 
Hiii'.t  of  Gregg  Shorthand  Simtlified. 


cation.”  Speakers:  Clem  Boling, 
South  -  We.stem  Publishing  Co.; 
Dorothy  Finkelhor,  Business  Train¬ 
ing  College,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Secondahy  Schools.  Liaison  officer: 
Margaret  E.  .\ndrews.  Chairman: 
W.  Forrest  Layne,  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Public  Schools.  Vice  chairman: 
Marilyn  Richards,  Fordson  High 
Sch(X)l,  Dearlx)rn,  Mich.  Secretary: 
Henriette  Mueller,  Cedar  Falls 
(Iowa)  High  Sc1uh)1.  Theme:  “Busi¬ 
ness  Education  Accepts  the  Chal¬ 
lenge  of  the  Changing  Curriculum.” 
Speakers:  T.  James  Crawford,  In¬ 
diana  University,  Bloomington; 
Paul  F.  Muse,  Indiana  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Terre  Haute;  Dorothy 
L.  Travis,  University  of  North 
Dakota,  Grand  Forks. 

6:00  p.m.— Annual  Banquet  and 
Dance.  Presiding:  Doris  Howell 
Crank,  President.  Address:  “Crea¬ 
tivity— A  Professional  Approach,”  by 
G.  Herbert  True,  Vice  President, 
Institute  of  Visual  Research. 


CORREa  EQUIPMENT  LEADS  TO  CORREa  WORK! 
COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT  STANDS 

And  The  Exclusive  New  Automatic 

"LIFT-LOK"  j 

Posture  Chairs  And  Stools  For 
All  School  Departments 
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WRITE 

For  FREE  30  Day 
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Complete  Line 


F«ll  7"  Htight  Adjitstiiieiit  On  All 
Chairs  And  Stools 


To  Adjust  Raise  To 
Desired  Height  And 
Chair  Will 
Automatically 
Lock  In 

Selected  Position 


•  The  Southwe.st  Unit  of  the  Catli 
olic  Bu.siness  Education  Ass(K'iatiu 
will  hold  its  convention  jo  ntly  w  t 
the  National  Catholic  Education  As 
.sociation  on  December  18  and  19  i 
Los  Angeles. 


MODERN*FUNCTIONAL*ECONOMICAL 


GARRETT  TUBULAR  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

P.O.  BOX  237  GARRETT,  INDIANA 


DECEMBER,  19.58 
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Closcroom  TV  R«c«iv*r 

Motorola,  liic.  has  developed  a 
new  type  of  television  receiver  de¬ 
signed  for  classroom  use.  The  “Class¬ 
room  21”  can  be  used  in  either  closed- 
circuit  systems  or  for  viewing  over- 
the-air  broadcasts.  A  single  switch 
will  change  the  set  from  high-defini¬ 
tion  closed-circuit  operation  to  regular 
broadcast  reception. 

Economy  Adding  Mochino 

The  National  Cash  Register  Co.  has 
announced  a  new  economy  line  of 
adding  machines.  Available  in  6-  and 
8-column  manuals,  and  in  8-  and  10- 
column  electric  models,  all  have  large 
“answer  dials,”  barrel-type  keys,  and 
stair-step  keyboard. 

For  further  information  write  to 
the  company.  Product  Information, 
Dayton  9,  Ohio. 

Portablo  Slid#  Pro|octor 

New  Bell  &  Howell  Explorer  fea¬ 
tures  include  swing-down  front  and 
rear  panels,  centralized  controls  at 
back  of  machine,  and  a  remote  con¬ 
trol  system  that  allows  slides  to  be 
moved  in  reverse  as  well  as  forward. 


The  Micro-Mount  slide  holder  me¬ 
chanically  prevents  the  slide  from 
going  out  of  f(x;us,  even  if  held  on 
the  machine  a  long  time,  the  com¬ 
pany  says. 

Also  available  is  an  illuminated 
iwinter  built  into  the  remote  control 
unit.  Four  models  are  available  ut 
prices  from  $79.95  to  $179.95. 

Correction  Cholic 

'i'ouchupStik,  a  pure  white  c-orrec- 
tion  chalk  of  special  composition,  has 
been  introduced  by  the  A.  W.  Faber- 
Castell  Pencil  Co.  The  company  says 
that  the  new  chalk  will  completely 
cover  any  imperfection  or  immovable 
ink  deposit  left  after  erasure.  The 
TouchupStik  is  paper  wrapped  and 
can  be  sharpened  like  a  lead  ijencil. 
The  retail  price  is  10  cents  per  stick 
or  $1  per  dozen. 


New  Model  Spirit  Duplicator 

The  Heyer  Corp.  of  Chicago  has 
announced  a  new  line  of  spirit  du¬ 
plicators.  The  Mark  III  Conqueror 
line  has  a  new  feed  table  that,  the 
company  says,  permits  only  one  sheet 
to  be  fed  at  a  time  and  allows  ad¬ 
justment  to  any  thickness  of  paper. 
Another  feature  is  a  direct  gear  drive 
counter.  The  feed  drive  mechanism 
uses  nylon  gears  which  need  no  lu¬ 
brication  and  are  imiseless.  The  two 


electric  machine's  in  the  line  are  priced 
at  $299.50  and  $324.50.  The  hand- 
oijerated  model  is  $214.50. 


Electric  Adding  Machine 

A  series  of  10-key  electric  adding 
machines  priced  from  $109  has  been 
introduced  by  the  General -Gilbert 
Corp.  of  New  York.  Available  in  blue- 
green,  blue,  and  beige,  they  have  an 
8  X  11  inch  base.  The  model  407, 


which  the  company  claims  is  the 
lowest-priced  machine  of  its  type, 
adds  and  multiplies  up  to  seven  col¬ 
umns.  The  model  408  (pictured),  at 
$149,  also  subtracts. 

Portable  SoundScriber 

i'i*e  StJiindScriber  Corp.  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  portable  “dictation, 
transcription,  interview  recording  sys¬ 
tem.”  The  model  200-BIC  weighs  six 
pounds  and  is  powered  by  four  regu- 
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lar  flashlight  batteries.  A  transistorized 
microphone  allows  the  machine  to  be 
used  to  record  interviews  or  small 
group  discussions,  as  well  as  ordinary 
dictation.  Insertion  of  the  accessory 
foot  iiedal  makes  it  ready  for  use  in 
transcription. 


New  Products  at  a  Glance 

•  Cut-out  letters  for  bulletin  boards 
made  from  colored  cardboard  are 
available.  Two-inch  high  capital  let¬ 
ters  come  in  sets  of  180  letters,  in¬ 
cluding  numbers  and  signs,  and  sell 
for  $1  a  set.  For  free  samples  or 
further  information  write;  Mutual 
Aids,  Dept.  51,  1946  Hilfljurst  Ave., 
Los  Angeles  27,  Calif. 

•  A  recording-tape  threader  and 
leader  that  simplifies  threading  is 
available  from  Speed-Eez  products, 
8207  Melrose  Ave.,  Hollywood  46, 
Calif.  The  price  is  $1  for  a  box  of  ten. 

•  A  folder  showing  how  to  splice 
magnetic  tape  properly  is  being  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Minnesota  Mining  and 
Mfg.  Co.  (“Scotch”  brand  tape).  The 
three-color  folder  shows  through  a 
series  of  drawings  how  to  cut  tape 
and  butt  the  edges.  For  a  copy  write 
to  the  company,  Dept.  M8-340,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

•  A  set  of  12  rubber  stamps  with 
legends  such  as  “Neat  Work,”  “Good 
Work,”  “Not  Satisfactory,"  and  “See 
Me,”  has  been  developed  to  help 
teachers  in  grading  papers.  Each 
stamp  is  self-contained  with  its  own 
ink  pad.  The  Faymus  Teacher  Grad¬ 
ing  Set  is  sold  boxed  with  a  bottle  of 
refill  ink  and  brush.  For  details  write 
to:  Faymus  Div.,  Bankers  &  Mer¬ 
chants,  Inc.,  3229  N.  Sheffield  Ave., 
Chicago  13. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


The  best  jobs 

call  for  Royal 
Electric  training! 

As  you  might  expect,  business,  which 
has  shown  such  a  marked  preference 
for  Royal  products  in  the  past,  has 
gone  all  out  for  Royal  Electrics. 


Obviously  then,  your  own  students 
deserve  Royal  Electric  instruction. 
And  of  all  electrics,  it  is  far  and  away 
the  easiest  machine  to  master. 

For  the  beginning  student,  keyboard 
stroking  can  be  learned  so  quickly 
that  she’ll  have  extra  time  to  learn 
other  typing  techniques. 

For  the  advanced  student,  already 
adept  on  tne  manual,  there’s  an  exclu¬ 
sive  Touch  Control  fully  adjustable, 
that  makes  the  transition  from  man¬ 
ual  to  electric  amazingly  easy. 


To  these  important  advantages,  add 
the  most  imposing  battery  of  exclu¬ 
sive  convenience  features  ever  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  any  typewriter. 

No  wonder  wherever  typing  is 
taught,  you’ll  find  more  and  more 
classrooms  with  Royal  Electrics. 


Product  of  Royal  McBee  Corporation, 
world’s  largest  manufacturer  of  typewriters. 


THERE  ARE  MORE  ROYAL  TYPEWRITERS  IN  OFFICE  USE  THAN  ANY  OTHER  MAKE. 


VERSATILITY  AND  ECONOMY  of  Operation  are  keynotes  to  an 
accounting  department  equipped  with  a  National  System. 


DAVID  KNOPPiNO.  Treasurer  of 
Super  Market  Distributors.  Inc. 


THREE  NATIONAL  ACCOUNTiNO  MACHINES,  like  this  One.  Speed  our  customer’s  billing 
because  extensions  and  computations  are  performed  with  mechanized  accuracy. 


"Our  G/fmUonal  System 

saves  us  *41,000  a  year... 

returns  67%  annually  on  our  investment! 


— Super  Market  Distributors,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 


“We’ve  had  12  National  Accounting 
Machines  in  operation  for  over  two 
years,”  writes  David  Knopping.  treas¬ 
urer  of  Super  Market  Distributors.  Inc., 
“And  they’ve  been  a  tremendous  help 
in  all  phases  of  our  operation;  because 
they  save  us  time,  money,  and  the  em¬ 
barrassment  of  making  costly  errors  in 
payroll,  accounts  receivable  and  client 
Dilling. 

“It’s  important  to  mention,  too,  that 
with  installation  of  a  National  Account¬ 
ing  System,  we  now  can  have  an  ac¬ 
curate  analysis  of  sales  within  a  short 
time.  We  know  quickly  which  depart¬ 
ments  are  profitable  and  which  are  not. 
Of  course,  having  such  valuable  infor¬ 


mation  at  our  fingertiiM  allows  us  to 
concentrate  our  sales  enort  in  the  right 
places . . .  and  with  greater  profit. 

“I’m  pleased  to  report  that  even  with 
all  this  valuable  accounting  service  that 
we  get  from  our  National  Accounting 
System  . . .  the  cost  is  much  less  than 
before.  In  fact,  our  National  System 
saves  us  $41,000  a  year . . .  returns  67% 
annually  on  our  investment!” 


Treasurer, 

Super  Market  Distributors,  Inc. 


THE  HATIOMAl  CASH  REGISTER  COMPAHY,  Dayton  9,  Ohio 

1039  OFFICES  IN  121  COUNTRIES  •  HELPING  BUSINESS  SAVE  MONEY 


Your  business,  too,  can  benefit  from  the 
time-  and  money-saving  features  of  a 
Natiorml  System.  Nationals  pay  for 
themselves  quickly  through  savings, 
then  continue  to  return  a  regular  yearly 
profit.  For  complete  information,  call 
your  nearby  National  representative 
today.  He’s  listed  in  the  yel¬ 
low  pages  of  your  phone  book. 


5  *  ^  ’trade  mark  REG.  O.  E.  PAT.  OPP. 

b  L  ACCOtfWriNC  AUCMIHtS 
VMDIM9  AUCHIMES  *  CASH  REGISTERS 
HCR  PAPER  (Mo  CaMON  KEOOIRED) 


